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THE MONEY-SPIDER. 


By Puit RoBINson. 


LORA BUNCE was a widow, as comfortable in mind, body, 
and estate as any plump and satisfactorily dowered widow 
could be. The deceased Bunce, though well enough off (when on 
earth) to have lived without worrying himself, was an abject, 
miserable martyr to the notion that he was “a man of business,” 
and to such an extent did he crucify himself and complicate corre- 
spondence over the veriest trifles, that his widow not only hated but 
was terrified at the very mention of business, and, above all, of 
“egal business.” Even the formalities as sole executrix and legatee 
which (supported and comforted during the process by at least half 
a dozen men of the law) she had to go through were almost more 
than she could bear. Every time she found herself ‘commanded ” 
by “ Victoria, by the grace of God,” &c., or “ Hereby summoned,” 
“in which fail not to execute” something, she considered herself 
only a degree off being a criminal, and within a measurable distance of 
gaol. And so when all was over she vowed she would have no more 
of it, and putting all her affairs unreservedly into the hands of the 
local solicitor, Mr. Jabez Stamps, she retired into the backwaters of 
her tranquil life at Nutborough, and was living as quietly and peace- 
fully as is permitted to a rich and somewhat foolish widow when the 
events about to be recorded occurred. 

Having had no children of their own, the Bunces had made 
themselves responsible for an orphaned nephew, as far as it was 
possible for anybody to be “responsible ” for such a combination of 
scamps as seemed to have entered into and possessed themselves 
of the person of Mr. Reginald Bunte, Lieutenant in the Bumpshire 
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Militia. His own income, alone equal to a full captain's pay, with 
“allowances,” only sufficed to meet his mess-bills and what he was 
pleased to call his “ regimental” expenses, while for such costs and 
disbursements as he was put to by competing in trotting matches 
on public high roads, conveying prize-fighters about the country (and 
subsequent magisterial decisions thereupon), and indulging in various 
and sundry other diversions for spending money which need not be 
individually specified, but can be lumped together, precisely enough, 
under the usual newspaper heads of ‘‘Sport and the Drama,” he 
went for a while to the tents of Israel, and thereafter to his uncle and 
aunt. 

In approaching his uncle the7 young Militiaman had always been 
careful to “ play up to the dear old chap’s craze,” as he called it, and 
to make each loan an affair of most elaborate “ business.” With 
the help of a whiskified and out-at-elbows solicitor he made ab- 
surd affidavits, drew up and had engrossed and duly stamped long- 
winded statements about nothing, took care to see everything 
properly witnessed, endorsed, docketed, and red-taped, and then 
despatched the whole in duplicate to his uncle. To such a pitch 
had Mr. Bunce worked himself up in his ideas of being business- 
like, that the receipt of these impudent requests for money positively 
delighted him, and for several days he would revel in trying to pick 
holes in the preposterous documents sent to him, but always con- 
cluded eventually by signing, stamping, witnessing, endorsing, 
docketing, and red-taping one of the sets of papers, and sending 
them back with the money. With his aunt, Mr. Reggy’s procedure 
on the first occasion he had to appeal to her was precisely the 
reverse. Without any warning he had suddenly descended upon 
Nutborough, and with a lively but most complex narrative of his 
woes, conjured up in ten minutes impending dangers of such hideous 
complications of legal business, chiefly by rattling off all kinds of 
irrelevant technical phrases and lawyers’ jargon, that the good soul 
declared she would be terrified out of her wits if he went on, and 
that, as it was, she wouldn’t get a wink of sleep that afternoon, and 
he must really go to Mr. Stamps. “No,” she said firmly, “it’s no 
use, Reggy, your showing me those horrid papers,” as the nephew 
proceeded to tug laboriously out of every pocket imposing folios 
of an emphatically “legal” aspect, “ot the least. I have vowed 
I will never have anything to do with business, and I will not. 
There ! You must goto Mr. Stamps.” Which Reggy—having got a 
general order on Mr. Stamps to pay over, at any time, any sums he, 
Mr. Reginald Bunce, might need, without reference to her—cheer- 
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fully did, and went on to rejoin his party at Six-mile Bottom the 
same evening much replenished in purse and spirits. Nor after 
this was the widow ever worried about her nephew’s affairs, for 
Mr. Stamps had his written authority to supply Mr. Reginald, and 
Mr. Reginald had his authority to draw upon Mr. Stamps. 

Now, it must have been about this time that it occurred to the 
solicitor that there could be no harm in investing the widow’s idle 
surplus for her (and his own) advantage ; and so it came about that 
in various brokers’ accounts Mrs. Bunce figured for considerable 
holdings in very speculative stocks. But when all the banks in 
Patagonia went smash one after the other, and revolutions kept 
breaking out on the Equator, and the brokers, for a consideration, 
“carried over ” these same stocks for Mrs. Bunce, the fortnightly set- 
tlings of differences became sufficiently serious to alarm Mr. Stamps. 
A year later the new Equatorial Administration repudiated the bonds 
of its predecessor, and about the same time the Patagonian banks, 
having failed to “reconstruct,” were swamped in a new Government 
“Financial Institute,” which threw overboard all the speculative 
assets of the previous concerns. In these two catastrophes the 
bulk of Mrs. Bunce’s fortune disappeared beyond recovery (even if 
Mr. Stamps had dared to face the publicity of litigation), and the 
solicitor was frightened in downright earnest. There was nothing 
for it under the circumstances (from Mr. Stamps’s point of view) but 
to falsify the accounts, and this he proceeded to do at once, having 
nobody to interfere with him: doubling the widow’s expenses all round, 
multiplying Reggy’s borrowings by three, and adding on an extra 
thousand legal expenses ; and as for the bulk of the deficit still 
requiring explanation, he trusted to chance. 

While matters stood thus the solicitor received one day a letter 
that considerably surprised him. It was from Reggy, who informed 
him that he had failed to pass his “final,” and had therefore deter- 
mined to “ cut” the army, and, eschewing dissipation, to purchase a 
partnership in his cousin’s Nutborough brewery, and settle down. 
On the top of this came Reggy himself, who further surprised and 
perplexed Mr. Stamps by developing an exceptional business shrewd- 
ness in the manner in which he inquired into his aunt’s investments, 
and discussed the methods for raising a large sum of ready money for 
the purchase of the partnership in question and the paying off of 
various liabilities. In fact, the nephew appeared to be quite a reformed 
character. He went off, promising to return next day and “go 
thoroughly into the whole thing, as there was no use in wasting 
time when there was business to be done.” 
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By the post next morning there reached Mr. Stamps further dis- 
concerting matters, in the shape of a number of documents from 
Colonel Barbecue, his co-trustee in the Bunce estate—(the firm had 
been “ Bunce & Barbecue ”)—who announced that he intended to sail 
that day month in the steamer Zor/o/se, with a view to the sale of his 
business and estates in Barbados to a City Syndicate that were 
ready to purchase at £150,000. Among the documents were letters 
addressed to Mrs. Bunce, which he put away in his safe, and his will 
(an attested copy), in which he bequeathed all that he possessed to his 
only son and his son’s family, and failing them to Flora Bunce and 
her next of kin. Now, Mr. Stamps had never met Colonel Barbecue; 
but there was a brief straightforwardness in his letters and papers that 
made the solicitor apprehensive of trouble when it came to auditing 
the widow’s accounts. So that when Reggy arrived he found Mr. 
Stamps very uncommunicative and none too amiable. As a matter 
of fact, the solicitor was in his gravest mood, and lectured the 
ex-lieutenant of Militia upon the reckless manner in which he had 
wasted his worthy aunt’s income. Whereupon the very thing that 
Mr. Stamps wished happened, for Reggy at once asked for the figures. 
Having got them he whistled softly to himself. “I had no idea,” 
said he, “I had spent so much as that in three years. How money 
flies!” and by-and-by departed and made his way straight to 
town. 

Here he at once forgathered with the seedy little solicitor who 
had so often helped him out of his messes with Israel, and confided 
to him his suspicions that ‘Stamps is chiselling my aunt and me.” 
“We'll soon find out if he is,” said the man of law; “‘ but I shall have 
to ask you for a fiver or two to polish myself up in the way of clothes, 
&c.;” and when, a few days later, they met again at the railway station, | 
Reggy was vastly gratified at the change that “a fiver or two” had 
made in the little man’s appearance. Not only were his clothes 
eminently professional and respectable, but he had about him a general 
suggestion of suppressed wealth, which insisted, however, in spite of 
himself, as it were, in betraying itself in (what appeared to be) a fine 
old-fashioned gold chain and bunch of venerable seals, a gold-headed 
umbrella, gold-mounted glasses (“theatrical properties, my dear 
boy,” said he to Reggy in confidence ; “ my landlord goes on every 
year as one of the crowd in the Pantos.”). The most eloquently 
respectable, and the only shabby, item of his outfit was a very ancient 
despatch-box, that looked as if it held, and had held, documents of 
unspeakable importance, and Stamps was distinctly impressed by “ My 
solicitor, Mr. Tweezer, of Great Marlborough Street,” when Reggy 
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introduced him. Mr. Tweezer pursued his investigations with infinite 
bonhomie and leisureliness. 

Urgent telegrams from his clerk in town regarding cases (they 
were real cases enough, for Stamps was cunning enough to look 
for them in the Cause- Lists in the morning’s Standard) that were 
coming on took him away every other day, and during these absences 
Mr. Tweezer employed himself in tracing the cheques Mr. Stamps 
had given on Reggy’s behalf, and comparing these accounts with the 
receipts over Reggy’s signature that Mr. Stamps held. The results 
were eminently satisfactory to Mr. Tweezer, and at the end of a 
fortnight (during which he had become a great favourite with the 
widow, and had got at his fingers’ ends every detail as to her invest- 
ments and expenditure) he was able to inform Reggy that, if he 
chose, he could send Mr. Stamps to the Old Bailey, and thence, 
probably to a dozen years penal servitude at least. And so he took 
his leave, to work up the case and find out, through a friend on the 
Stock Exchange, what transactions had passed in the matter of Bunce 
investments in Patagonians and Equatorias, “in the course of which,” 
said he, “I shall not be surprised to find that, one way and the other, 
some fifty thousand has gone wrong.” 

Mr. Stamps was not quite at his ease, for the more he thought of 
it the more he felt convinced that ‘‘ that Tweezer ” had ferreted out 
more than he spoke of ; a great deal more, in fact, than was agreeable 
to Mr. Jabez Stamps. But he had told no one of the approaching 
return of Colonel Barbecue, and this event bothered him more than 
he cared to confess, although, as he would say in an aside to himself, 
“a convenient fire in the office will settle a great deal.” So time 
slipped by, and the Zorfoise was on the high seas. The Colonel would 
arrive in about three weeks. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Tweezer was weaving his web round the uncon- 
scious Jabez, and had woven to such good purpose that the Solicitor- 
General, who was retained, said “the rogue was as good as in gaol.” 
As secretly as possible an order was obtained to take possession of 
Mr. Stamps’s offices at Nutborough, and on a certain Thursday 
morning Mr. Tweezer and Reggy were finishing breakfast, their 
luggage was already downstairs, and the cab waiting at the door, 
all ready for a start for Nutborough and for the first step in that 
campaign which was to end in the overthrow and imprisonment of 
“our worthy and much respected fellow-citizen,” when Reggy 
bounced off his seat as if a bomb had exploded under the chair. 

“By Jove!” he cried excitedly, “read that,” and then began 
reading himself. The Boots at the door, with a portmanteau in each 
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hand, stood still to listen; the chambermaid, ostentatiously dust- 
ing in the bedroom, stopped her broom to listen. And Reggy 
read : “ Accident on the Embankment. As an elderly gentleman 
was proceeding along the Embankment towards the City, his 
hansom collided with a van being driven in the opposite direction. 
The occupant of the cab was thrown out, and, falling on his head, 
was taken up insensible and conveyed to the St. Patrick’s Hospital, 
where he lies in a critical state. From examination of his papers, 
which are said to be of an exceptionally important character, the 
unfortunate victim of the accident proves” (and Reggy read each 
word impressively and with a pause between) “to be Mr.—Jabez— 
Stamps—solicitor—of—Nutborough. His friends, Mrs. Bunce, Mr. 
Reginald Bunce, and Mr. Harold Tweezer, solicitor, of Great 
Marlborough Street (to whom addressed letters were found in Mr. 
Siamps’s pocket-book), have been communicated with.” 

Each stared at the other for a moment, then, with only one 
thought between them, each flew for his hat, and charging through 
the doorway together, to the complete discomfiture of Boots, who 
was in the line of their rush, went down the hotel stairs like lunatics 
escaping from an asylum on fire. 

The cab was at the door, and they banged into it, one on 
top of the other. “St. Patrick’s Hospital—life or death! ” shouted 
Reggy to the cabman so that all the street could hear, and away 
they galloped, leaving a staggered crowd of hotel servants, with Boots 
greatly “ be-blowing” himself in the centre, upon the steps, looking 
as dazed as if a whirlwind had just gone by. Then they gathered 
together all the belongings of the runaways and returned them to their 
rooms, where Boots and the chambermaid acted the whole scene 
over and over again for the benefit of the others, reading from the 
newspaper the paragraph that had stampeded the solicitor and his 
client. 

By this time Reggy and Tweezer had reached the hospital, and, 
plunging into the hall, came with a stone-wall sort of shock against 
a serjeant of police. 

“ Well,” he said, “what is it? You’re Mr. Reginald Bunce, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ Yes,” gasped Reggy, “ and this is——” 

“‘Mr. Harold Tweezer, I suppose?” interrupted the serjeant, 
and then, through a hole in the wall, to an unseen personage who had 
a hoarse laugh, “ Here’s another couple of ’em.” 

“ What do you mean ?” cried the indignant Reggy. 

“ Mean?” replied the serjeant, leisurely taking a great note- 
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book out of his pocket, while - click from the hole in the wall told 
the breathless pair that they had just been “ kodaked ”—“ mean ? 
Why, I mean that you’re the third couple of Bunces and Tweezers 
that have been here already. And how many more that blessed 
stupid paragraph will send here heaven only knows.” 

By this time Mr. Tweezer had pulled himself together. ‘“ How 
can we be identified?” he asked. ‘“‘ By letters in our pockets ?—card 
cases?” 

“ You can be identified,” said the serjeant, “ by any body that will 
satisfy me.” 

“ Will you come with me to the Law Courts?” 

“ What for?” 

‘“* To see the Solicitor-General.” 

** What’ll he do?” 

“ Tdentify me.” 

“If the Solicitor-General will identify you, that will satisfy me,” 
said the serjeant; and in another minute Tweezer, tightly gripping 
his man as if he were running him in and feared he might attempt 
escape, was whirling off to Temple Bar. 

Straight to the Solicitor-General’s private room flew the little 
Tweezer; close behind him, to the admiration of the crowd in the 
passage, flew the serjeant of police. 

The great man was just coming forth. “Ah, Mr. Tweezer! 
Why, what’s the matter?” 

“ Thank you, Sir Robert, thank you. Will you please identify 
me before this serjeant. (Aséde.) It’s connected with the case Bunce 
7. Stamps, Sir Robert.” 

“ Yes, certainly. This is Mr. Tweezer, solicitor, whom I know 
well,” replied the Solicitor-General. 

“ Thank you, sir,” said the serjeant, and the pair were off again, 
like 2 couple of madmen, Tweezer a spirited first, once more into 
the hansom, and whirling back to the hospital. 

Meanwhile Reggy, left behind, was speaking through the hole in 
the wall. “Shail 1 have to be identified too ?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” said the hoarse voice ; and out stepped Inspector 
Watkins. 

“Got a telephone here ?” 

“Yes, inside. Step in.” 

And Reggy got in. “Put me on to 1200 ;” and he was put 
on. “Who's there?” “ Davies.” “Is that you, Taffy?” “Yes, 
that’s me ; who are you?” “ Guess from my voice.” (And then to 
the inspector, “ Now, then, you listen.”) ‘“ Guess from my voice, 
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Who am 1?” “Well, if you are not Mr. Reginald Bunce it is a 
very good imitation of his voice.” 

“ Will that do, inspector ?” 

‘No, sir,” said the official ; ‘‘ Mr. Davies will have to come here.” 

So Reggy began again. ‘Come to St. Patrick’s Hospital straight 
away. Life or death, I tell you. Come.” “ Allright,” was the reply ; 
and in a quarter of an hour the king of the bookmakers appeared. 

A broad grin overspread Mr. Watkins’s features as the veteran of 
the ring approached. 

* Hallo, Watkins !” 

“ How d’ye do, Mr. Davies ?” 

“Why, Mr. Bunce, what’s the matter? Was afraid you were 
smashed up.” 

‘‘ Not a bit of it ; but I’ve got to see a patient here who is. 
It’s most important, and they wouldn’t let me in till I was 
identified.” 

Here Tweezer, triumphant of countenance, arrived, and all being 
satisfactory, they signed their names in a book and went inside. But 
here another stone-wall shock met them. A surgeon barred the 
way. “The patient can see no one.” 

“ But the letters?” said Mr. Tweezer. 

“Oh yes, the letters—you can have those. Is it all right, 
inspector ? ” 

“Tt’s all right, sir; the Solicitor-General speaks for Tweezer, and 
Mr. Davies for Bunce.” 

“Right ; I'll bring the letters.” 

And presently down came the surgeon with two letters. “Are 
you Mr. Bunce?” “Yes.” “ This is yours, then.” “And you are 
Mr. Tweezer? Then this is yours.” . 

The two men seized the letters and began to read. As they read, 
the expressions that came over their faces were so astounding that 
even the policemen, accustomed to such scenes, were quite taken 
aback. The surgeon looked on amazed. Mr. Taffy Davies remarked, 
“ Backed a stiff un—bet a fiver.” But the two read on as men in 
a dazed trance, finished their letters, turned them upside down, 
round and round, read them all over again, and then gazed into 
each other’s faces with looks of utter stupefaction. Then they 
exchanged Jetters and each read the other's ; and then they got up 
and without a word walked out into the open air, “just like two men 
walking in their sleep,” said the surgeon. 

The solicitor was the first to speak. “ Such a deautiful case too !’’ 
and the whole of a bursting heart was in the word. 
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“ He’s not a damned rogue after all,” said Reggy, addressing the 
horizon in a vague, bewildered sort of way. 

Then abruptly turning to the surgeon, “ Can’t we see him? We 
won’t say a word tohim. Let us see the poor old chap.” And 
there was something in Reggy’s voice, something, too, in his eyes, 
that weighed with the surgeon. 

“ He will not recognise you, and you must not attempt to speak 
tohim.” And in a few minutes, in a darkened, softly carpeted room, 
they found themselves by the bedside of Jabez Stamps. 

“He’s shaved all his whiskers off!” whispered Reggy to the 
surgeon, who only replied with “ Hush /” “ And his hair has been 
dyed dark !” (“‘ Hush/”) “ And what is he saying?” 

The surgeon stooped down. “ He’s raving,” and they all went 
softly out. “He has been raving ever since he came in. The only 
two words I have heard him repeat distinctly are ‘ Barbecue’ and 
‘ Money-Spider.’” 

“ And what?” asked the bookmaker abruptly. 

* € Money-Spider,’” replied the surgeon. 

“ Whew ! ” whistled the other and flew down the stairs. 

The inspector followed, and when the others got down to the 
hall they found Mr. Davies at the telephone and Mr. Watkins on 
the steps looking up to the sky. (The bookmaker had told him he 
wanted to say something “very private indeed” to his grandmother, 
and “he’d be obliged if the policeman would just step out and see what 
kind of a day it was,” which he had done). ‘“ Now then, can’t you hear 
me?” said the bookmaker. ‘“ Who are you getting at?” was the 
reply. “Ifyou can hear what I say and don’t do as I tell you, 
I'll ——” 

“ What’s the matter, Taffy?” asked Reggy, feeling in a way re- 
sponsible for the bookmaker’s behaviour. 

But Taffy was listening at the telephone. ‘ Yes ; Money-Spider, 
I tell you. All you can get on.” “And a bit for me, Taffy,” said 
Reggy. “Right; and going halves with Mr. Reginald Bunce 
D’ye hear?” “Yes; a thou’ if you can. Whew!” he whistled 
again. 

“ What is it, Taffy?” asked Reggy. 

“Come here,” he replied (and as they passed Watkins, “ All 
right, Watkins, I’ve got on a fiver for you”), “come here. Did you 
hear ’im say as the mad un upstairs said ‘Money-Spider’? Why, 
that’s the very name they’re going to give the Arachne colt, and it’s a 
rank outsider for the Eclipse, and at all Jehosbaphat to nothing. 
We're on for a thou’—and we'll pouch it, see we don’t.” Like 
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nearly every other betting man Mr. Davies was fanatically super- 
stitious, and the accidental mention of the name was quite sufficient 
to put him on to the horse. And so, frantic with excitement about a 
dying man when he went up the stairs, Reggy went down them 
thinking only of the odds on the horses for the Eclipse. 

Not so poor Tweezer, who was crushed. ‘I shall be all day at 
that public-house opposite,” he said to the surgeon, “on behalf of 
Mr. Bunce. I will keep the commissionaire here in case it should 
be possible for me to speak to Mr. Stamps.” 

“Very good,” said the surgeon, and the great doors closed 
behind them. 

“‘And such a splendid case too! Just my accursed luck! I 
might have held my head up again if that had gone through.” And 
thus dismally desponding, Reggy left him sitting on a bench in the 
sanded tap-room of the public-house, while he went to telegraph to 
his aunt not to worry herself, but to come up to town at once. And 
then he came back and joined Tweezer, and the two knocked their 
heads together over the letters that they had so strangely come by, 
and at the end they were no wiser than they had been before. 

The letter to Reggy was short. “I had the honour,” said the 
writer, “of enjoying your father’s esteem, and for many years the 
complete confidence of your uncle, and it is therefore with a corre- 
sponding sense of humiliation that I now appeal to your generosity as 
the son and nephew of two of my oldest and best friends to allow 
bygones to be bygones, and for the sake of long and faithful service to 
your family to forgive an old man’s lapse from honesty, and to screen 
his name and memory as much as possible from public shame.” And 
there was a postscript : ‘‘There will be a surplus over from the cheque 
which I have forwarded to Mrs. Bunce, and I should wish this given 
to the Vicar to assist in the restoration of my old parish church, 
where I had hoped one day to be laid honourably to rest among my 
own kith and kin.” 

The letter to Mr. Tweezer was shorter still. Apologising on so 
brief an acquaintance for asking a service, he sought that gentleman’s 
good offices (knowing him to be in the confidence of Mr. Reginald 
Bunce) to revisit Nutborough, remove from the office records all 
evidences of irregularities (now made good), to assist in disposing of 
the business at the best price he could, and, after repaying himself 
for these invaluable services, to lodge the balance to his credit under a 
certain name at the Federal Bank of Philadelphia. 

No wonder they were puzzled. 

To understand what had happened we must ge hack to Nut- 
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borough, where we left Mr. Stamps awaiting Colonel Barbecue’s return. 
Reggy and Mr. Tweezer had been gone about a fortnight when one 
morning, under the heading “ Disasters at Sea,” the solicitor read, 
and every fibre of his body trembled with excitement as he read, 
that the Zortoise had gone down with all hands and passengers. The 
wreck was witnessed from the Pento lighthouse, but it was impossible 
to render assistance ; and among the names of the passengers whose 
bodies had been recovered the solicitor read, “Colonel Barbecue 
and his only son, Mr. Arthur Barbecue, with his wife and infant 
child.” 

All gone! and Flora Bunce and Reggy heirs to £150,000 ! 

Mr. Stamps saw at once how, by a single bold stroke, he could 
retrieve the past, and be sufficiently enriched to retire (somewhere 
abroad) on a handsome income. That very day he lunched with 
the widow, and before going ‘‘ ventured to bother her with busi- 
ness just for oze minute—only a couple of signatures, nothing 
more. Yes, ‘Here—yes—thank you; and ¢tere—thank you. That’s 
all.” 

Even Mrs. Bunce ought to have seen that the solicitor’s hands 
were trembling as he presented the corner of each document for her 
signature, covering the rest with the blotting paper. But she didn’t. 

‘‘Oh!” she cried suddenly, and so suddenly that Mr. Stamps, 
in his nervous excitement, nearly fell over backwards. “Look ! 
there’s a money-spider! There’s money coming to me !” 

To her astonishment the grave man of law rushed towards her. 
““ Where ? where?” he fairly shrieked. ‘Kill it! kill it !” 

**No, no,” laughed the widow, “ it’s lucky to have one.” 

“ Kill it ! kill it!” cried Mr. Stamps, trying through his glasses 
to catch sight of the tiny insect, which by this time was tripping gaily 
across the widow’s open palm. 

“Indeed I won’t,” said she, amused ; “I’ve got it in my hand, 
and I’m not going to kill it. Besides, I want the money, for I’m 
going to repair the church. I’ve promised the Vicar I will.” 

She looked up from the wee black speck—that vanished, as she 
did so, among the lace on her wrist—at the solicitor, and to her 
amazement he was holding on to the table with both hands, as pale 
as a ghost, and breathing heavily, “‘ and for all the world like a man 
going to have a fit.” 

She jumped up, helped Mr. Stamps to a chair, rang the bell, and 
ordered some wine. By the time it came the solicitor had so far 
recovered as to laugh a ghastly Jaugh and wipe his forehead. 

And in a few minutes he seemed himself again, apologised for 
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his absurd behaviour, and explained how all his life he had been 
influenced by stupid superstitions. 

“T don’t think they’re stupid at all,” said the widow; “I like 
superstitions, and money-spiders above all.” 

A twinge crossed her visitor’s face, and he went on and told her 
how once he had lost all the will business of a wealthy client by not 
going to him on a Friday, because as he was starting he passed two 
cross-eyed men ; and how on another day he missed a bargain in a 
sale of house property by meeting a funeral and going back to his 
office. 

Altogether, when he was gone, Mrs. Bunce was astonished that 
so solemn and serious a man of business as Mr. Jabez Stamps should 
be so absurdly upset over a money-spider. ‘‘ And want to kill it too, 
my dear,” said she to Mrs. Rutherford, her companion and confidante. 
“You should really have seen him. I thought he had taken leave 
of his wits. But he didn’t kill it.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Jabez Stamps had got all he wanted, and having 
seen his clerk and a 1eedy client who dropped in “ witness” the 
signatures—“‘a mere matter of form only ”—made off to London as 
speedily as possible. 

Next day he saw the Syndicate, and as power of attorney from the 
heirs of Colonel Barbecue transferred, pending probate, the estates 
in Barbados for £150,000. Both sides to the bargain were in real 
earnest about closing it, and agreed that delay must at all costs be 
‘avoided, as the estates, being a going concern, had to be taken in 
hand at once ; and all the papers having been duly prepared pending 
the Colonel’s return, three or four days sufficed to see the widow and 
the orphan robbed of their fortune, and the whole sum banked to 
the credit of the rogue. 

And that night the Syndicate and Mr. Stamps dined together 
royally at the most expensive table in London, and some time after 
midnight parted on the best of all possible terms with themselves, 
each other, and the world in general. 

On reaching his hotel the solicitor sat down, and drawing a 
cheque for £50,000 in favour of Mrs. Bunce, wrote that lady a letter 
which, if it had reached her with no one near to reassure her, would 
assuredly have brought the widow to the verge of lunacy, opening 
up as it did interminable vistas of “legal business.” 

Briefly, and omitting all the sanctimonious expressions, it stated 
that he, Jabez Stamps, had been led away by temptation to speculate 
with her fortune, that the exact amount he had gambled with and 
lost was under £50,000, that he had never had a happy day since 
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he commenced his course of dishonesty, that fortunately, before 
it was too late, and while he was still in a position to do it, he had 
repented of his conduct, and that he enclosed a cheque, payable at 
sight, for the full amount of £50,000, and the cheque was duly 
enclosed. 

Then he wrote the letters to Reggy and Mr. Tweezer that had so 
astonished those gentlemen ; and finally he drew up a paragraph for 
insertion in the Bumpshire Chronicle and County Gazette, to the 
effect that their worthy and much respected fellow-townsman, Mr. 
Jabez Stamps, had received news of so distressing a character regard- 
ing his only child, a daughter who had married and settled in 
Australia, that he had left at once for the Antipodes. 

When his work was finished the man of law read the letters 
carefully over, lingering admiringly over the frequent Biblical 
references to “ Christian charity ” and “ repentant sinner ” which they 
contained ; and, half persuaded that he was really a most virtuous 
person, went to bed. “ Better,” he said to himself as he went to 
sleep, “to be left unmolested with £100,000, than be hunted up and 
worried for the odd £50,000.” So it certainly was. 

Next morning he awoke, feeling as brisk and bright as possible, 
and after breakfast went forth, first to one hairdresser, who took 
off his whiskers and beard, and then to another, who dyed his sandy 
locks, and then got into a cab to go to the bank to arrange for the 
transfer of his balances, and, that completed, to do some shopping, 
take his passage by the steamer sailing next day, and to post his 
letters. 

But the day went very differently for Jabez Stamps. 

He was lying back in his hansom well content, and planning a 
life of ease abroad, when in an instant there was a crash, the whole 
Embankment, with the trees on it and the vehicles, seemed to be 
flung up into the air in chaos, a terrible stunning roar seemed to 
strike his head—and that was all. He never reached the bank to 
transfer the money. 

But, days afterwards, with a dull and horrible humming in his 
ears, he awoke, in a dark room in St. Patrick’s Hospital. It was 
called the Dying Ward. But he didn’t know that. There were 
figures by his bedside ; he did not know who they were; he could 
remember nothing. His poor pale lips would try to speak, but only 
one intelligible word escaped them—Money-spider. And so he died. 
And they took his body back to Nutborough, and buried him 
among his own folk ; and nobody else ever heard of the disgrace 
from which he had so narrowly escaped by death. 
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On going to the bank Mr. Tweezer found the full amount of the 
money, untouched, lying to the credit of Mrs. Bunce’s power of 
attorney, now himself ; and among the papers in Mr. Stamps’s bag 
were all the documents, in perfect order, of the transfer of the 
Barbados estate. So the widow came by her own again. 

And Money-spider? He turned out a demon ; and when he 
had got the race in hand, bolted off the course, got rid of his jockey at 
the rails, and, according to Mr. Davies, “when last seen was heading 


straight for New Jerusalem.” 








CLOUD, FOG, AND HAZE. 


J NTIL recently, very little was accurately known about these 
familiar phenomena. “A cloud is just a cloud, a fog is just 
a fog, and a haze is just a haze,” is what the ordinary observer might 
readily answer when asked about them ; and the scientist could really 
say very little more as to their formation and nature. The phenomena 
known as haze, fog, and cloud, with their development into mist and 
rain, cannot be definitely discriminated ; they are different in ap- 
pearance and structure, yet to a great extent the difference is in 
degree, not in character. Not even the most experienced observer 
in the country can differentiate the determining boundary of each. 
In fact, they are, popularly speaking, only the successive develop- 
ment of the same process. 

The material essentials for the formation of haze, fog, and cloud 
are dust-particles and water-vapour. Dust in the atmosphere pro- 
duces a haze ; and the thickness of a haze of this kind principally 
depends on the amount of dust present, when the relative humidity 
of the atmosphere is very low. But as the water-vapour in the air 
increases, the dust-particles have more moisture to seize ; and, by a 
wonderfully keen affinity, they secure this moisture, so as to form 
larger particles, called, in the aggregate, a fog. When in this state, 
the thickness of the fog depends principally on the degree of satura- 
tion of the atmosphere. Between the haze and the fog, however, 
there is no distinction in kind, the difference of appearance being 
mainly one of degree. After the air is saturated, and the condi- 
tions are such as to cause supersaturation, a few of the dust-particles 
have so much water deposited on them that they form cloud- 
particles, in which the original solid element is infinitesimally small 
compared with the liquid element. When the particles in the“cloud 
combine, they fall as ordinary rain. ” 

Without dust there could be no fogs—only dew on the grass and 
road. Our bodies would be always dripping. The cleanly house- 
keeper would be more irritated by the ever-clammy walls and wet floors 
than by the dust-enemy with which she hourly wages war. If steam 
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be admitted into a glass vessel containing filtered air (that is, air puri- 
fied of the dust-particles by being driven through cotton-wool), you 
see nothing ; the chamber is quite clear and transparent. But if steam 
be admitted into a glass vessel containing common air, a dense 
cloud rises, and a beautiful white fog is formed within it. In the 
filtered air there is no dust to seize the water-vapour of the steam ; 
in the common air thousands of dust-particles lay hold of the mois- 
ture with greedy affinity. The fine particles of dust in the air, then, 
act as free-surfaces on which the water-vapour, under certain condi- 
tions, condenses into fog. Every fog-particle, therefore, has em- 
bosomed in it an invisible dust-particle. Such a condition of the 
atmosphere may alarm some ; yet it is true. Our breath on a cold 
morning soon makes the dust-particles reveal themselves to the sight ; 
the steam from the tea-urn shows their presence. 

One of the most remarkable discoveries in modern times in the 
sphere of meteorology is the counting of dust-particles in air. This 
has been ingeniously effected by Scotland’s most brilliant ultra- 
university scientist, Mr. John Aitken, F.R.S., of Falkirk. He has 
been able to enumerate the “ gay motes that people the sunbeams.” 
For elaborate investigations he has constructed an instrument which 
can determine millions of dust-particles in a cubic inch of some 
specimens of air; but he has been able to make a pocket “ dust- 
counter” which is not much larger than a well-filled cigar-case, for 
ordinary purposes. After thousands upon thousands of experiments, 
he has never found air, even on the Scotch or Swiss mountains, without 
many dust-particles suspended. In an ordinary room in Edinburgh 
there are from one to four millions of particles in the cubic inch. 
Eighty millions have been determined in a cubic inch of air near a 
gas-heated ceiling ; and close on five hundred millions were counted 
in a cubic inch of air rising from the flame of a Bunsen burner. 
On the Rigi Kulm, near Lake Lucerne, he found as few as 3,360 
particles in the cubic inch, and on the top of Ben Nevis the lowest 
number was 5,360. The lowest number counted by him anywhere 
was 3,280 in the cubic inch of air at Kingairloch, in Argyleshire, 
It is a blessing that most of these are inorganic ; yet by the culture 
in gelatine of the organic particles, an astonishing number of living 
germs can be detected, especially in the foul air of close lanes, 
crowded schools, and filthy bedrooms. Of course a very small 
proportion of the dust-particles seize hold of the water-vapour to 
form the fog-particles ; there is never moisture enough for all, other- 
wise we should never be able to travel from one place to another— 
darkness visible would be the universe. 
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Why is it, then, that one hears of a dry fog? Is it not always 
moist? No. In many fogs, when all exposed surfaces are quite 
dry, there are great quantities of water-particles in the air, ever falling. 
These drops, however, are so very minute that they are invisible 
under ordinary conditions, and, being so extremely small, they 
evaporate as soon as they approach the exposed surfaces, which are 
more or less heated by radiation. A simple instrument can be con- 
structed for counting them. It consists of a glass micrometer, 
divided into squares of a known size, a spot-mirror below to illuminate 
it, and a strong magnifying lens to detect the drops on the stage. In 
a fog so thick that objects beyond too yards were quite invisible, 
the surfaces of bodies exposed in the open air have been found dry ; 
yet no fewer than 300 drops per second have been observed falling 
on a square inch of the stage. Of course this high number did not 
last for long, and very soon it fell to a tenth part. On the occasion 
of that particular observation, the number of dust-particles in the air 
was very high, varying from 720,000 to 1,250,000 in the cubic inch. 
The number of water-particles in a fog, therefore, seems to be very 
large, and it is difficult for anyone except an experienced observer to 
imagine how they can evaporate so quickly that they do not wet the 
exposed surfaces. But it must be borne in mind that the particles 
are extremely small—so small that they are not felt to fall at all on 
the face of the observer. 

But this is even more remarkable in the case of cloud-particles, 
where the drops are larger. Yet the number in clouds is very 
unsteady. Though the number of dust-particles in the air will keep 
pretty uniform for intervals of several hours, in clouds they are 
observed to vary every few minutes. Why is this? Mr. Aitken 
took careful observations of the air in a cumulus cloud on the Rigi 
Kulm, and also of the clear air immediately outside of it. That is 
easily done on a cloud-capped mountain ; the observer has only to 
descend below the cloud to reach the clear air. Near the lower limit 
of the cloud there were sometimes about six times as many dust- 
particles in the cloud as in the clear air. This simply meant that the 
ascending air from the valley was both moist and dusty. The clouds 
which form during the day on hill-tops are mostly composed of 
valley air, which has ascended to the upper regions, expanded, 
cooled, and condensed part of its vapour. 

The cloud-particles can be counted as easily on the mountain- 
top as the fog-particles in the valley below. A similar instrument is 
employed. The number varies from time to time. The denser the 
cloud the greater is the number of drops falling ; as the cloud thins 
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away, the number gradually diminishes. Very heavy falls seldom 
last more than a few seconds; but Mr. Aitken on the Rigi Kulm 
counted 1,200 drops per second upon the square inch of the stage. 
This, it will be observed, is four times the highest number counted 
in a fog. On that occasion the number of dust-particles was about 
50,000 per cubic inch. 

Though one can speak of a dry fog, it is not so intelligible to 
think of a dry cloud. Yet surfaces are sometimes exposed in a 
cloud without becoming wet. Many are familiar with the drenching 
which a real Highland mist gives in a short time ; and one might 
naturally expect that a cloud would wet exposed objects to some 
extent. The air is packed full of water-drops, showering down at 
the rate of thousands of drops to the square inch every minute ; yet 
exposed surfaces are frequently as dry as ina fog. This seems like 
a contradiction of terms. Cloud-particles.are always falling, yet 
objects exposed are not covered with the moisture. Why is this? 
What is the cause of the peculiarly paradoxical phenomenon? It is 
radiant heat. The sun’s rays, falling upon the upper surface of a 
cloud, are partly absorbed by the cloud, but a good deal of the 
‘heat penetrates the cloud and reaches the bodies below. These thus 
become heated in turn, and throw out heat into the superincumbent 
air. When, then, the cloud-particles fall into this warm stratum of air, 
they are evaporated, and the dust-nuclei remain invisible and dry. 
There may, therefore, be continuous showers of fine rain falling into 
the warm stratum of air which floats on the surface of bodies without 
getting down to moisten these exposed objects. In fact, ¢¢ a/ways rains. 

It is pretty conclusively ascertained that the density of a 
cloud depends principally on the number of water-particles, and 
net so much on the number of dust-particles. In the observa- 
tions already described, whenever the water-particles fell at the rate 
of about 1,000 per square inch per second, the limit of visibility in 
the cloud was about 30 yards; and as the limit of visibility 
increased, the rate of fall decreased. Comparing this with the results 
indicated in the observations made on the fog, a curious fact is 
noticed. An object could be discernible through only 30 yards 
of the cloud, whereas in the fog it was discernible 100 yards. The 
number of dust-particles in the cubic inch of the cloud-air was 
50,000, whereas in the fog-air the number was 1,250,000; thus the 
number of dust-particles on the top of the mountain was only a 
twenty-fifth part of the number at the bottom. Yet the number of 
cloud-particles at the summit was four times the number of fog- 
particles at the base of the mountain. It would thus appear that in 
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cloudy condensation the thickness depends chiefly on the number of 
water-particles, and only in a secondary way on the number of dust- 
particles. These are important facts, which till very recently were 
quite unknown. 

The other day Mr. Aitken laid before the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh the results of fifteen thousand observations made in 
different parts of the world during the last few years. This is a 
monument of patient observation, unfortunately made in his search 
for health. It must be kept in mind that the greater number of 
dust-particles found in the air the greater is the condensation of the 
vapour and the thicker is the atmosphere. The limit of visibility 
through the haze is thus determined. Mountains are fixed upon 
which are at known distances from the observer, say, 20, 50 and 70 
miles. If the nearest mountain is just visible, the limit is 20; if half 
visible, the limit is 40; if the third part only of the farthest mountain 
is visible, the limit of visibility is 210, and soon. The observations 
were made at Kingairloch and Alford, in Scotland, and at Rigi Kulm, 
in Switzerland. If these were absolutely accurate, both as to the 
counting of the dust-particles and the determination of the limit of 
visibility through the haze, then the product of the number of particles 
in a cubic inch multiplied by the number representing the limit 
should be a constant. The nearer the perfect accuracy the nearer 
is the constant thus determined to the average of the constants. 
For example, at Kingairloch, when the air was very dry (humidity 
from 7 deg. to 10 deg.), the number of dust-particles per cubic inch 
was 23,680, when the limit of visibility was 100; therefore the constant 
(the product of these numbers) is 2,368,000. Now, the average for 
several hundreds of observations, when the limit of visibility varied 
from 13 to 250, was 2,250,048, which shows the closeness of the 
observations. Again, at Alford, with the same humidity, the mean 
of hundreds of observations brought out 1,998,736 as the constant ; 
and at Rigi Kulm the constant was 1,987,376—a remarkably close 
figure indeed. This remarkable result is a sufficient test of the 
accuracy of Mr. Aitken’s observations in counting particles and in 
determining distances. 

The well-known phenomenon of haze occurs when the air 
is not saturated, but when moisture is still deposited on the dust- 
particles. The temperature requires to be down to the dew-point 
before the fog can be formed. There is, however, no hard and fast 
line between what we call clear air and haze. There is some haze 
in the clearest air, otherwise we should look into a gloomy blackness 


instead of the gloriously deep blue when we turn our eyes to the 
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zenith on a summer day. The distinguishing characteristic of haze 
is the deposition of the moisture on the dust-particles at a warmer 
stage than when fog-particles can be formed. Hot weather, there- 
fore, is very frequently accompanied by a thick haze. All observers 
are familiar with this phenomenon. ‘The vibratory movement in 
the air above the horizon on a hot summer day indicates one stage 
of the haze. The exceptional weather in March last was par- 
ticularly favourable for the study of the phenomenon. In our 
observations in Strathmore, Scotland, we were specially fortunate ; 
for the temperature during the day and at night was exceptionally 
different. For nearly a fortnight, it registered from 5 deg. to 12 deg. 
of frost at midnight, while at midday the thermometer was fre- 
quently above 100 deg. Fahr. in the sun. Even in the afternoon, 
we registered 55 deg. (in the shade) at five o’clock, and 39 deg. at 
seven o'clock, a fall of 16 deg. in the shade during these two hours. 
In the morning hoar-frost lay heavy on the ground ; but suddenly 
the sun’s rays pierced through the cloudless sky. The hoar-frost by 
the action of the heat soon “ melted, thawed, and resolved itself into 
a dew.” This evaporated in intensely fine particles of moisture. 
The air soon became sultry with what the natives of the district call 
“frosty heat,” and a fine haze was formed. Gradually this deepened 
as the heat increased, until the lower ridge of the Grampians went 
beyond the limit of visibility. When the sun was at its height the 
haze was intensely thick, yet it never went into a fog. 

So fine is the gauzy texture of a waving summer haze, that it is 
not so easy to observe its gradual formation ; yet in all cases it is 
formed in certain temperatures, though unperceived, before the fog 
or the cloud. Occasionally, however, the gradual process can be 
determined to a considerable extent. When the air is damp and 
still, the successive stages of the condensation can be noted in close 
proximity, gliding on and thickening by imperceptible degrees from 
lucid transparency to flimsy haze, then dimming fog and saddening 
cloud, ultimately clearing itself in a bright shower of rain, like the 
shifting stages of a fairy transformation scene. Verily “there is 
nothing new under the sun” in nature, for the circularity of water 
ever continues. The rain that falls is soon again evaporated by the 
sun’s genial heat, to saturate the air for a fresh haze, fog, cloud, and 
rainfall. The writer of “ Ecclesiastes ” had been a careful observer 
of nature. 

There is a strongly marked difference between a country fog and 
a town fog ; even the most casual observer must have noticed that. 
The former is vanishing, the latter is persistent ; the former parts with 
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its vapour the more freely the smaller it is, the latter clings the more 
tenaciously to its vapour the smaller it is ; the former tends to pro- 
duce a minimum number of water-particles, with a greater tendency 
to fall, the latter a maximum number, with a reluctance to leave the 
floating position. In the former there is a tendency to part with the 
water-vapour, in the latter there is a keen struggle to seize and keep 
hold of it ; the former tries to rain away, the latter holds on firmly 
to give torture to mankind ; the former is chastely brilliant, the latter 
is dirtily dull. With a vanishing country fog there is no inconvenience, 
but with a persistent town fog there is danger as well as annoyance. 
The density and persistence of a town fog are affected by the rate 
and constancy of the direction of the air circulation, the rise and fall 
of the temperature, the rate at which the condensation is taking place, 
and the affinity of the condensing nuclei for water-vapour. This 
last is the only influence which it is within the power of man to 
regulate, and even that with difficulty and skill. It is not the matter 
of smoke that makes the town fog so much more dense and persis- 
tent, though that to some extent causes the peculiar colour which is 
unmistakable as being born of city life ; it is the intense affinity of 
the particles of dust in the town air for water-vapour. The country 
fog, though there may be plenty of nuclei present, is a coarse-grained 
form of condensation, for all the condensing vapour is collected on 
comparatively few centres ; whereas in a town fog, the vapour being 
distributed over an almost infinite number of centres, gives rise to a 
fine-grained structure, with great light-obstructing powers, and remark- 
able persistence. It is the composition of the particles that the 
sanitist has to fear. Numerous particles of dust which have no 
affinity for water-vapour can give a dense fogging only when the rate 
of condensation is much more rapid than is ever experienced in 
nature ; whereas particles having an affinity for vapour cause dense 
fogging under all rates of condensation. 

With regard to the calamity of town fogs, the disease has been 
diagnosed ; but what is the remedy, and how is the treatment to be 
carried out? The particles which have a keen affinity for water- 
vapour must be removed or lessened in number ; and that can be 
done by altering the composition of the products of combustion. 
Before the particles are thrown into the atmosphere, they must have 
their keen affinity for water-vapour destroyed. The battle against 
fogs must be fought on that field. There is no doubt that the sul- 
phur in the coals is the most fruitful generator of fogs. It has a very 
sensitive affinity for water-vapour. Nox, if one only considers that 1} 
per cent. of ordinary coal is sulphur, some idea can be had of the 
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manufacture of fog in a quiet and humid atmosphere. In cities like 
London or Glasgow, where an extensive river flows through, reeking 
with filth, and throwing warm vapour in the air, fogs will never cease, 
though sulphur aggravates them very much. In such cases the river- 
bed is warm, partly due, no doubt, to the constant flow of warm water 
into it from manufactories. The air is heated by the fires of all sorts 
in calm weather. A current of cold air passes over the city, and 
mixes with the warm saturated air ; and the resulting temperature is 
lower than that which prevailed before. The condensation takes 
place, and soon is the city wrapped in a “ pea-soup ” fog, to last, per- 
haps, for days. In the country the fogs are white and pure, bunt in 
the cities they are grey and dark with smoke. The colour of the sun’s 
disc, as seen through a Highland fog, is unsullied by impurities, 
though its rays are rendered powerless by the dense mass that inter- 
venes ; but in a large city it varies from a light pink to a dirty red, 
according as it is observed in a comparatively clear part of the city, 
or in a busy, smoky atmosphere. 

It is now ascertained beyond doubt that sulphur from the con- 
sumed coals is the active producer of the dense and persistent fogs in 
London and Glasgow, and other large cities, combined, of course, 
with the !ow situation, the warm river, and the calm air to be there 
found. The burnt sulphur condenses the air in very fine particles, 
and the quantity of burnt sulphur is enormous. About seven and a 
half millions of tons of coals are annually consumed in London. 
That means that 93,750 tons of sulphur are burned every year in 
London fires. If we consider that, on an average, twice the quantity 
of coal is there consumed on a winter day that is consumed on a 
summer day, no less than 347 tons of the products of combustion of 
sulphur (in extremely fine particles) are thrown into the London 
atmosphere every winter day. That quantity is simply incredible, 
true as the report is. It is astounding to think of the vast millions of 
particles that are vomited out every second, thirsting for water to 
form fog: And this accounts for the persistent fogs that are the 
curse of London in mild weather. 

It is curious to notice that in the year 1661 John Evelyn, F.R.S., 
petitioned the King in favour of taking drastic measures to subdue 
the smoke nuisance in London ; and it seems a most extraordinary 
and unaccountable fact that now, in 1894, two hundred and thirty- 
three years later, matters are infinitely worse, instead of better than 
they were. He refers to the fact that the “smutty atomes” are 
destroying the orchards about the Strand and Barbican, and com- 
pares the city of London to the “ face of Mount Etna, the Court of 
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Vulcan, Stromboli, or the suburbs of Hell.” In reference to the 
increased death-rate from smoke, he remarks : ‘“‘ How frequently do 
we hear men say, ‘He went up to London and took a great cold, 
which he could never afterwards clear off again.’” In dedicating his 
article on “ Fumifugium ” to the King, Evelyn speaks strongly of the 
injurious effects of the smoke and fog on the health of the Royal 
household. ‘Nor must I forget,” he says, “ that illustrious and 
divine Princesse, your Majesties only sister, the now Dutchesse of 
Orleans, who, at her highnesse late being in this city, did in my 
hearing, complain of the effects of this smoke both in her breast and 
lungs, while she was in your Majesties palace.” 

There is no doubt that foggy weather is prejudicial to human life, 
apart from the actual cold, by the irritating action of the sulphur and 
soot on the respiratory passages ; by the withdrawal of light from 
our daily life, with corresponding mental depression; by the “ fog 
diarrhoea,” occasioned by the sewer emanations ; and by the increase 
of the carbonic acid. The death-rate is increased by the accidents 
attendant on the fogs. Men fall into the river, deaths on the railway 
are increased, people get run over in the street, and soon. There is 
a loss of money to railway companies, steamship owners and mer- 
chants, besides a considerable amount of valuable time. 

But as for a remedy, how are the fogs to beremoved? Nature is 
the best clearer of the nuisance. During this last winter the fogs have 
been nothing compared with those of 1890 and 1891, because the 
winds have been persistently keen and dust-removing. The Hercu- 
lean power has been at work in the Augean stables of the city, and 
thousands of pounds have been saved by the mystic influence of the 
unseen agent. Of course, electricity can bring down the smoke in 
the atmosphere ; but the quantity is so infinitesimal that it is prac- 
tically absurd to think of using this in cities. There is little doubt 
that in ordinary winters all that can be done is to minimise the out- 
put of soot and of such gases as are accidental products of com- 
bustion ; and the only way to do this seems to be the compulsory use 
of properly constructed grates, and of a certain kind of coal in 
dwelling-houses. We have already legislated for the proper stoking 
of manufactory fires. What we ought to have is legislation upon 
house-fires ; and until we get it, nothing whatever can be done to im- 
prove the existing state of matters. 

Mr. Aitken has shown by valuable experiments, both with the 
dust-counter and by the hazing effects, that the smoke in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh reaches Falkirk ; that north-west of that town the air 
is generally pretty clear of haze ; but that in the other directions the 
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haze is rarely absent. One would scarcely believe that the con- 
tamination could be carried more than twenty miles ; yet such is 
unquestionably the case. Still, smoke can be consumed ; and no 
less than £200,000 per annum might be saved in Glasgow by the 
consumption of smoke, after the apparatus has been constructed. 

Yet, after all, we must face the fact that in large cities we can 
never entirely get rid of fog, owing to the rivers and climate. But 
we can reduce its unpleasantness, its inconvenience, and, to some 
extent, its danger to life ; and this can only be effected by a strong 
Government measure. It is really tautalising for city people en- 
veloped in dense fogs to know that, outside in the country at the 
same time, the sun shines brilliantly, the barometer is high, and 
calm, fine weather reigns. But why should the people not act in 
unison against the common enemy? Surely the very excess of the 
evil will one day arouse a desperate resolve to make what is nobody’s 
business part of the civic business for the common good. By united 
effort in securing Parliamentary orders, the inhabitants of Glasgow 
may yet rejoice in having their streets as free from smoke as those in 
Calcutta, with buildings no longer begrimed, but shining in the 
sun ; and the dwellers in London may yet delight in the sweetness 
of the city air, as if, in the words of Evelyn, “by a certain charm or 
innocent magick, they were transferred to that part of Arabia which 
is styled the Happy, because it is amongst the gums and precious 
spices,” 

J. G. M°PHERSON. 





THE INDIAN CENSUS OF 1891. 


HE importance of the decennial enumerations of the Indian 
peoples, in respect of their religions, their literacy, their 
occupations, their migrations, and their physical infirmities, can 
scarcely be exaggerated. For the numbers furnish evidence as to 
the moral and material condition of the people which it is the 
effort of a good Government to improve. It is not permitted to the 
officials who deal with the compiled statistics and the reports to 
be entirely impartial in the enumeration of the deductions drawn 
from the figures before them. The inclination is naturally, and 
often unconsciously, to throw a strong light upon such facts as seem 
to give evidence of progress under a beneficent administration, and 
to shade such as savour of unfavourable reactions. In the present 
instance the impartial reader of the reports must admit that on the 
whole they furnish food for satisfaction ; that if progress has, in the 
epoch under review, not been very marked, there is at Jeast no sign of 
retrogression. If we compare, as we shall do later on, the figures of 
the census with the statistics of trade, we think it will be possible to 
claim that under the present Government of India the country has, 
in the decade 1881-1891, reasonably prospered. Apart from the 
broad features presented by the census, the reports abound in in- 
teresting and curious details of caste practice, and of social and reli- 
gious customs. In a brief paper like the present a few quotations in 
regard to these can only be made, but it may be observed that the 
reader who can afford time to peruse the series of volumes from 
which the general report of the census is compiled, as well as the 
latter, will be amply rewarded by the complete acquaintance with the 
elements composing our Indian Empire which is in this way to be 
obtained. 

The attitude of the people towards the census enumerators is re- 
ported to have been distinctly helpful; in many cases total indifference 
was exhibited. The suspicion formerly current would seem to have 
died out. Here and there curious reports were in circulation as 
to the motive for the census. In Mandla, for example, it was 
thought that all young girls of a marriageable age were to be kid- 
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napped ; in Raigurh, that a human sacrifice was required to appease 
a bloodthirsty goddess, and such persons as were not recorded in 
the books would be sacrificed ; at Bilaspur it was said that all persons 
not found in their houses on census night would forfeit their landed 
property ; in another part of the country an idea was afloat that 
Government having annexed Upper Burma would send every tenth 
man, woman, and child to colonise their new possession. 

The first synchronous enumeration of the people of India was 
made on February 17, 1881. There had been previous counts, but 
effected at different times and by independent agencies, consequently 
no uniformity had been secured in the arrangement of the statistics 
obtained. The census under review was taken on February 26, 
1891, nine days later than the termination of the epoch of ten years, 
which was due to the fact that it was necessary to select a moonlight 
night for the operations. The total population of India (including 
the Native States) in 1881 was 253,793,514, and in 1891, 287,179,715, 
an increase in ten years of 33,386,201. This is not entirely due to 
excess of births over deaths among the enumerated population of 
1881. The annexation of Upper Burma in 1885 added 3,063,426 
souls to the Indian Empire, and some tracts were not numbered in 
1881. Of the population counted in that year the increase has been 
27,821,420, showing the average annual rate per cent. to be 1°o9. 
If maintained, this rate would double the population in about ninety- 
two years. It would appear that even in the densest districts of 
Bengal food is still forthcoming for the new generation, and with an 
average density throughout the country of 184 persons to the square 
mile, India was able last year to export from Bombay alone 450,000 
tons of wheat. At the same time, although the question is one not 
within the scope of the census, it must not be forgotten that an 
immense number of the people go through life with insufficient food. 
This fact, coupled with the difficulty which exists in providing new 
occupations by which industrial products in demand elsewhere may 
be sent abroad in exchange for food, makes it doubtful, as says 
Mr. Baines, the Census Reporter, whether the rate of increase now 
shown will be maintained. He adds, however, that at present 
the occupied tract has not probably reached the limit of its produc- 
tiveness. In Burma, according to Mr. Eales, the excess of the 
average earning power over the average cost of living is greater 
than in any other Indian province, probably higher than in England ; 
pauperism is unknown, hospitality general; and the province has 
naturally attracted much emigration from India. 

It will be of interest in this connection to treat briefly of the 
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causes affecting the birth and death rates of the people of India, 
which have been investigated in the provincial censuses, and re- 
viewed by Mr. Baines in his imperial report. 

As regards the births. Marriage, as is well known, is a universal 
duty. With the Hindus it is a principle of religion to beget a son ; 
the father’s future state is dependent upon the performance of 
obsequies by his son. The forest tribes as they come into contact 
with Brahmanism adopt the general practice. Mahomedans, mostly 
converts from Brahmanism, have not abandoned it; and, as Mr. 
Baines points out, to this universality of marriage, not to the early 
age of marriage, is to be attributed the enormous number of births. 
Of women in India between fifteen and twenty-five years of age, 87 
per cent. are married ; in Europe the highest proportion, 22 per 
cent., is found in France. 

In regard to offspring, men of the higher castes are said to be 
almost as prudent as the majority of European races ; but among 
the lower classes reproduction is unrestrained. Infanticide is not 
now known to be practised, but there are grounds for believing 
that female infants are sometimes wilfully neglected. Mr. O’Donnell, 
the superintendent of the Bengal Census, finds high birth rates 
existing among the Mahomedans and aboriginal tribes, and attributes 
them to the absence of all restriction on widow marriage, which is 
discountenanced by Hindus. The Musalman, with his more varied 
and nutritious dietary, is probably in addition a more vigorous man 
than the Hindu. Jn Burma, where food is plentiful and life easy, the 
population is increasing by 2°19 per cent. per annum. The high 
death rate is by general agreement said to be due largely to exces- 
sive mortality among infants of both sexes, and among young mothers 
in childbirth. In India 26 per cent. of the children born do not 
live twelve months ; in England the percentage is 15°6. Many girls 
are conjectured to die unattended. In the Punjab, Mr. Maclagan 
supposes the habit of neglecting female infants to be most rife in the 
centre of the province among the Sikhs. On the other hand, although 
moré males are born than females, there is a higher mortality in the 
first year of life among the former than the latter. Boys are said to 
be more difficult to rear. There is in Bengal heavy mortality among 
the Mahomedans owing to the prolificness of the women in early 
life ; out of 10,000 women 781 only live beyond 50 years of age, and 
among the Hindus 1,283. Itis well known that throughout India gene- 
rally husbands cohabit with their wives after the first signs of puberty 
of the latter, and consequently undue demands are made upon the 
physical strength of females, which lead to premature decay. Thus, 
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as Mr. Baines remarks, the early age of marriage abbreviates the 
mean lifetime of a generation. Out of thirteen millions of girls 
between ten and fifteen years of age, 49°5 per cent. are married and 
1°5 per cent. are widows. Among diseases peculiarly rife in India, 
cholera causes 309,000 deaths yearly, smallpox 126,750, and fevers 
3,397,300. As illustrative of dangers peculiar to tropical countries, 
it may be remarked that 20,000 people die yearly from snake bite. 
Regarding the general increase of the population, a material change 
has been effected by the complete organisation of famine relief. which 
has of late years been introduced, and by the improved communica- 
tions by which food supplies can be transported from fruitful to 
deficient districts. In the famine of 1877-79, the Mysore province 
alone, then ill supplied with railways, lost one-fifth, or 1,000,000, of 
its population. Disasters of such magnitude do not now occur. 

The rates of increase of the Hindus, Sikhs, and Parsis are less 
than the mean rate for the whole population, while those of the Jains, 
Musalmens, Christians, and Jews are above it. Christians have 
increased by one-fifth in the ten years. One probable cause of the 
higher rate among the Musalmans has been mentioned above ; but, 
according to Mr. O’Donnell, in Bengal proper, in longevity, the 
Hindus have the advantage over the Musalmans. The Forest or 
Aboriginal tribes show a very large increase in the ten years, but part 
of this is not real, but due to more exact returns for Bengal and 
Burma ; and it is said that while the Negritic or Dravidian races 
tend to increase rapidly, the Mongoloid people of Bengal, except 
where they have adopted Mahomedanism, tend to decay. 

There are some interesting speculations in the census reports as 
to the circumstances which determine sex at conception ; the 
hypothesis is ventured, and supported, Mr. Baines thinks, where 
birth registration is best exemplified in the case of the Madras 
Presidency, that male births have a tendency to increase relatively to 
female as the amount of nutrition gets lower among the people ; the 
converse produces a tendency to female births. Further known 
facts dispose to the belief that the superior age of most husbands to 
that of the wives in India leads to more males being born ; and this 
theory finds support from the fact that female births are more 
numerous among the hill tribes, where the ages of the sexes at 
marriage are more even. Still Mr. Baines does not consider that 
there is sufficient evidence to permit of assertion of this view. Yet 
another idea has been put forth to account for the excess of male 
births, namely, that of inherited volition ; the desire for male off- 
spring among the Hindus, associated with religious notions, has, 
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from perpetuation through many generations, determined a consti- 
tutional tendency. Mr. Baines, however, rightly disregards this 
influence as a potent one, for it cannot, with respect to the preserva- 
tion of the race, exclusively prevail. In the parts enumerated, in 
both 1881 and 1891, males are returned as 129,899,318 and 
143,887,849, and females as 123,894,196 and 137,727,085, the per- 
centage annual increase for the former being 1°08, and for the latter 
111. Thus the disparity between the sexes is either becoming less by 
natural processes, or there is now less reluctance to furnish details 
regarding females to the enumerators. Among the Buddhists, 
Forest tribes, Parsis, and Jews the numbers of each sex nearly 
approach equality. Looking to the future increase of the popula- 
tion and to past mortality in childhood, an important fact may be 
deduced from the statistics for children of certain ages. The census 
of 1891 shows 29,945,816 children of ages between ten and fourteen 
years. This number relatively to the whole population shows an 
increase of two millions above what is due to the mean rate of increase 
of the people. More children now live to reach ten years of age 
than did in 1881 in families generally. This fact would seem to 
show that the conditions under which young children live in India 
have improved during the epoch, and to imply progress in the 
material welfare of the parents. 

The area of the Indian Empire is now put down at one and a 
half million square miles. With a population of over 287 millions 
there is thus an average density of 184 per square mile. In France 
it is 188. But the average for India by no means gives an idea of 
the relative densities of different parts of the country ; forest, moun- 
tain, and sandy tracts are but scantily populated, while ground that 
is annually inundated and easily cultivated is overcrowded. But 
even in such districts the wealth of food obtained has been so large as 
to admit of newcomers. In Dacca the number of souls per square 
mile has increased in the ten years from 713 to 865 ; in Patna from 
705 to 852; in Mozufferpur from 825 to 912; and in Sarun from 
843 to 930. Broadly speaking, had any great pressure in fruitful 
areas been experienced by the people in finding a livelihood the fact 
would have been demonstrated by increased immigration. Thisduring 
the ten years has not been large. The fact has been ascertained by 
finding out what people are living in provinces other than those in 
which they were born. It is true that in this way only the inter- 
provincial immigration is known, but it may be accepted as typical of 
the general tendency. Here it should be observed that a very large 
number of the aliens are wives who, for the sake of acceptable 
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alliances, are married far from their birthplaces. The figures for 
immigrants, exclusive of the Punjab and of Native States for which no 
figures existed in 1881, are 5,290,244 in 1891, and 5,450,399 in 1881. 
The tendency to migrate is thus not stronger now than it was ten 
years ago. This is, of course, a general statement, and does not 
apply to particular areas affected by famine. To such enticing 
provinces as Assam and Burma, with their fruitful soils and scant 
populations, it might be expected that immigrants would be attracted, 
and in fact they have doubled in the former and increased by one- 
half in the latter province in the ten years. 

Emigration takes place chiefly from Bengal and Madras to the 
West Indies, Straits Settlements, and Mauritius. The numbers for 
1890 are 15,668 for Bengal and 43,717 for Madras ports. It is signi- 
ficant of the attractions that emigration does, or should, offer to the 
Indian coolie, that in the year under review 6,000 persons returned 
from the colonies, bringing with them 646,600 rupees in savings. 

Famine and epidemics appear to be the most potent causes affect- 
ing the movements of the people. A large efflux from the Madras 
Presidency would seem to have been occasioned by the first ; and Mr. 
O’Donnell notes a general decrease in the Patna district of the peop'e 
due to the firm establishment of the malarious fever of Bengal in that 
part. To tremendous floods in the Nadia district in 1885 and 1890, 
when 5,000 square miles of country were submerged to a depth of 
5 to 8 feet, and the mud walls of most native houses fell, is to be 
attributed the fact that the population of the district has decreased in 
ten years by 8°3 to 17°6 per cent. Shirpur, in Bogra, suffered from 
severe earthquakes in 1885 and 1888, and this town has decayed in 
consequence. Such disasters on a larger or smaller scale throughout 
the country influence the tide and flow of the people. 

The statistics of infirmities are confined to insanity, deafmutism, 
blindness, and leprosy. Those for the year 1891 show a marked 
decrease from those of 1881. Of the insane, who are mostly between 
the ages of five and thirty-five, there were 81,132 in 1881, and 
74,289 in 1891. No cause is suggested as specially predisposing to 
insanity ; if the abuse of ganja or opium is one, it is apparently not 
an increasing one. Mental disease is said to prevail most among 
Mongols and least among the Dravidian races. The majority of those 
affected with deafmutism are between the ages of five and ten years. 
Goitre is one cause of it ; at the census of 1881, 197,215 were returned, 
and in 18g1, 196,861. Blindness finds many victims in the alluvial 
plains where dust storms prevail; smallpox also frequently catses 
it; and artisans who work in an atmosphere of acrid wood smoke— 
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such as potters, washermen, and blacksmiths—are often liable to it. 
Forty per cent. of the blind are over fifty-five years of age ; the numbers 
for the epoch we are considering were 526,748 and 458,868. Leprosy, 
the mysterious disease which has baffled inquiry and yields so little 
to treatment, affected 131,968 in 1881, and 126,244 in 1891. The 
numbers are not trustworthy, since the fear of segregation has given a 
motive for concealment of many cases. In one report it is suggested 
that there is a constitutional tendency to this disease in Dravidian 
races; and that there is a larger proportion of it among people living 
on the hills—as large as 15 per 10,o0oo—than among dwellers in the 
plains ; perhaps, says Mr, Maclagan in the Punjab Report, owing to 
the nature of the grains that form the staple food. Again, syphilis is 
supposed by some to manifest itself as leprosy. Generally, Mr. 
Baines thinks, it is developed most in a poor and ill-nourished popu- 
lation, and is likely to give way as the standard of maintenance 
advances. It seems to begin its attacks at about the age of twenty- 
five years ; prevails most at fifty years, after which age those afflicted 
appear to die off. 

The reviews of the religions of India which the census reports 
afford will repay perusal by the searcher after the curious in religious 
vagary. Theterm “ Hindu” is held to include those of modern sects, 
such as the Brahmo and Arya Somaj, which are dissociated from 
idol worship, and practically embraces peoples of all shades of thought 
who cherish no particular dogma. In 1891, Hindus numbered 
207,731,727. The trinity of the Hindu religion as a belief has beea 
evolved by philosophers. It became an accepted article of the 
religion subsequent to the age of the Vedas, which show forth the 
intuitive faith, with which the early Aryan races seemed to have been 
blessed, in the unity of the Deity in whom the universe is compre- 
hended. Hymns are addressed in the Vedas to Vishnu as the author 
of life. At a much later age he is associated as the second person in 
the trinity, with Brahma and Siva. They are charged, according to 
Professor Wilson, “ severally, fora time, with the creation, preserva- 
tion, and temporary annihilation of material forms,” and they corre- 
spond in metaphysics to matter, spirit, and time, and in natural 
philosophy to earth, water, and fire. The mass of the people know 
nothing of a trinity. They call upon Brahma as an abstract 
principle. He cannot be represented in material form. Vishnu is 
worshipped in one or other of his incarnations ; very generally as the 
infant Krishna. He has been nine times incarnate in different 
ages of the world, comprising millions of years. Krishna is the latest 
incarnation but one, for the purpose of overthrowing tyrants and of 
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rescuing the oppressed. He is the darling god of the Hindu women, 
and the stories of his display of human feelings in his childhood among 
the shepherds, and of his tender caresses of the village girls, appeal 
strongly to feminine emotions. Krishna is regarded as the principle 
of love, and it is his tenderness for the sufferings of mankind which 
has attracted by far the larger portion of the Hindus to his 
worship. 

The worship of Siva, the third person of the Hindu trinity, is 
conjectured by Fergusson to have been acquired from the Turanian 
races with whom the Hindus mixed in India. He thinks that the 
phallic emblem came from the Tartars. Siva in the trinity, according 
to the conceptions of philosophers, is time, or the annihilator. His 
images are, therefore, often accompanied by sombre ceremonials. But 
the adoration of Siva under the type of a phallic stone is the outcome 
of another mode of thought. According to this all death leads to new 
life, all destruction to reproduction ; so that in process of time Siva 
came to be worshipped often in his more auspicious aspect. In the 
phallus we have the symbol of new life. 

While all Hindus may be said to be worshippers of both Vishnu 
and Siva, they are, as regards the practice of ceremonial, the votaries 
of one or the other. The philosophical ideas concerning the relations 
of spirit and matter from which the tangible forms of Hindu worship 
have been evolved, are the peculiar property of the Brahman priests 
and the learned few; the mass of the people bow before rude 
images, go through ritual by rote, and eagerly contribute to the 
support and minister to the wants of the priestly caste, which they 
regard as representative of deity. Such tables as those of the census 
afford little information as to the growth or otherwise of Hinduism. 
As shown below, the number of professed Hindus would appear, in 
the period under review, to have fallen away, some having become 
Mahomedans. Those who have lived in India of recent years are 
aware that in the new generation of Hindus two schools have sprung 
up, the monotheistical and the material, the adherents of which 
have broken away from Brahmanism ; and it seems probable that 
they will increase. But the greater part of the population, the 
victims of ignorance and superstition, will for long most likely 
remain idol-worshippers. The multiplication of minor religious 
sects is endless. It has been the interest of the priestly caste to 
protect the cults of the aboriginal races, and by the worship of the 
attributes of the Deity personified in action, the characteristic 
inclination of each individual finds its peculiar satisfaction. Add to 
this that the ignorant have provided for them the material objects of 
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worship wherein each special attribute is supposed to dwell, and 
some idea may be formed of the various notions which Brahmanism 
includes and fosters. The distinction existing between followers of 
this or that god is mostly one of practice and ceremony, and of 
the manner of food eaten. While they may worship one another’s 
god, one sect may partake of meat and spirits, while to the other 
these things are denied. The Bishnois, for instance, abstain from 
tobacco, drugs, and spirits, will not kill living creatures, and prevent 
the sportsman, if possible, from approaching their villages, which 
often swarm with antelopes and half-tame birds. Millions of Hindus 
are said to be Saktas, or worshippers of the female principle in 
nature, especially of Devi, the Sakti of Mahadeo, but conceal the 
fact, since the initiation in her secret worship involves indecencies. 
An extreme sect of Saktas--the Vama-Charis—are credited with 
indulging, both men and women, in indescribable orgies. The 
Jaikishenis of both sexes worship no god but Krishna, and at time 
of prayer both males and females divest themselves of their clothes. 
The Jogis, or Yogis, by the practice of austerities have passed 
beyond the worship of material forms, and do not participate in 
ceremonial ; their characteristic belief is in the power of man over 
nature and the occult influence of the will by means of austerities. 
These are among the many extravagances of religious conception 
met with. There are other sects which the Brahmans count as 
heterodox: the followers of Kabir, for instance, dating from the 
fourteenth century, who condemn all caste and idolatry, and hold that 
“all who love God and do good are brothers ;” of Rohidas, in the 
fifteenth century, who disbelieve also in caste, and worship an 
immaterial being. 

The Musalrans number 57,321,164, and their rate of increase 
has been greater than the mean rate for the whole population ; in 
Bengal they were, in 1872, half a million less than the Hindus : now 
they are one and a half millions more. Several causes to which this 
increase may be attributed are at work ; widow marriage is practised, 
and the reproductive class thus increased; the Mullahs are propa- 
gandists; all the agricultural castes by becoming Musalmans can 
rise in the social scale; and finally, Musalmans are polygamists 
when they can afford more than one wife. Mr. Robertson, in 
the Central Provinces Report, notices that in the Nagpur plain 
neglect of religious duties and assimilation to Hindu manners are 
common characteristics of the rustic Mahomedans ; and although in 
some cities animosity runs high between the rival sects, it is very 
usual for Mahomedans in most parts of India to take part with 
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Hindus in the festivities :which mark holy days. Profession of 
Mahomedanism in India does not necessarily imply a rigid ad- 
herence to its principles. 

Buddhists, most of whom are found in Burma and the Himalaya 
Mountains, now number 7,131,361. Some modern travellers have 
been disposed to think that Buddhism is a religion:peculiarly suitable 
to the character of the Burmese, and as having operated to develop 
charity, tolerance, and cheerfulness in the Mongol. Some remarks 
by Mr. Eales in the Burma Report expose this fallacy, for among the 
mass of the people of Burma, as well as other countries where Bud- 
dhism is nominally professed, the teachings of Sakya Muni are not 
imbibed nor practised. Mr. Eales says, “Little true Buddhism 
is to be found in the mass of superstitions which go to make up the 
religion of the common people ;” the worship is animistic in reality ; 
the worship of Nats, or spirits. “In every house a cocoa-nut is hung 
up as an offering to the Nat who guards the house, and is removed 
when its milk is dried ; when the rustic Burman builds his house he 
offers fruits to the Nat ; similarly, when a son is born, or when a 
plague breaks out.” When Mandalay was founded in 1857, a preg- 
nant woman was slain at night, in order that her spirit might be- 
come the guardian Nat of the new city. She is said to have taken the 
shape of.a snake, and the king made offerings of fruit and food to it. 

Forest tribes (classed as animistic) are 9,280,467 in number ; 
Sikhs, 1,907,833; Jains, 1,416,638; Parsis, 89,904 ; Christians, 
2,284,380 ; and Jews, 17,194. About 43,000 persons belong to 
minor religions or profess to have none. 

The Christians have increased by one-fifth in the ten years. 
Most converts are drawn from the lower classes. Those who have 
been in India can realise how unwilling natives of good position are 
to adopt a creed which involves loss of caste and operates against 
their social interests, that these considerations are not so strong among 
the lower classes, and that they possess greater receptivity with 
regard to emotional appeals which neither their intelligence nor 
their education dispose them to analyse. These are the remarks of 
Mr. Baines in 1881 ; and in the case of the Tamil converts in the 
Madras Presidency, where the largest Christian churches are found, 
the experienced will be found to agree with them. It is not in- 
sinuated that motive is always present, but it sometimes is. Speaking 
broadly, the Indian native is as ready to be benevolent as the 
European, and Christianity would give him fortitude and comfort in 
time of trouble which his idol-worship does not, but “caste” is the 
one great obstacle to its acceptance. 
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Education among the young is proceeding, but at a low rate. 
Under instruction in 1891 were 2,997,558 males and 197,662 females. 
There is an increase over the figures of 1881 of 315,649. But per- 
sons who are able to read and write but are not at school are 
12,097,530 in number, an increase of over fifty per cent. since 1881 ; 
they form, however, only 4°2 per cent. of the whole population, ex- 
cluding children at school, and the figures have been swollen since 
1885 by the addition of 573,826 persons in Upper Burma, where the 
majority of boys are instructed by the Buddhist priests. The Parsis 
are shown to be the best educated community; Jews and Armenians 
are also well educated; and of the Buddhists of Lahul and Spiti one- 
tenth are able to read and write. Mr. Baines does not hold out 
encouragement of the rapid acquisition of education by the masses ; 
illiteracy is little felt in the homes of the people, and the indoor life 
of the native is still regulated by the customs to which he duly 
conforms. Generally speaking, school and college education is 
regarded as the means of gaining some material advantage, and not 
as the means of social and intellectual progress. 

Reference has been made above to the uncertainty that attends 
the future in the provision of livelihood for a population increasing 
at the present rate in districts already congested. In this connection 
it is important to notice the number of persons in 1891 engaged in 
industries and professions whose developments have been influenced 
by European enterprise in India, and fostered by the present ad- 
ministration, and how they have increased in ten years. In the 
manufacture of cotton, jute, and hemp goods in 1881, 5,758,551 
persons were employed, and in 1891, 9,281,659 ; of silk, 85,440 and 
319,397 ; Of iron and steel, 473,361 and 1,572,911 ; of other metals, 
142,339 and 464,648. Persons engaged in medicine have increased 
from 188,500 to 514,074 ; in law, from 31,628 to 226,163 ; in literary 
work, from 35,700 to 280,705 ; and in education, from 170,701 to 
486,497. Railways furnish occupation for 285,187 persons ;**posts 
and telegraphs employ 827,074, and 541,230 are engaged in the 
cultivation of tea and coffee ; while the numbers manufacturing 
watches and scientific instruments have increased from 3,020 to 
11,638, and preparing chemicals from 81,033 to 200,117; coal 
miners were 3,763 in 1881, and 41,672 in 1891. One of the most 
striking changes, and perhaps most significant of the growing wealth 
of the country, is the increase of workers in gold, silver, and precious 
stones, from 472,956 to 1,783,874. 

Speaking generally, 8,730,977 persons have been added in ten 
years to the numbers following industrial callings in which European 
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capital has largely been invested, and which Government has 
favoured. Thus almost one-third of the increased population during 
the period of ten years under review have found occupations other 
than pastoral and agricultural, upon which almost the whole of the 
people have, until recent years, been dependent. This is a feature 
which augurs well for the future. 

The imports of merchandise in 1881 were valued at 450,308,834, 
and in 1891 at 471,975,370, taking the pound sterling as equal to 
ten rupees. Cotton goods from the United Kingdom accounted for 
23 million pounds sterling of the former and 304 million pounds 
sterling of the latter ; imports of iron, machinery, and railway plant 
had also largely increased. Notwithstanding the local spinning mills 
which work up a large quantity of raw cotton into yarn and twist, 
which is in great demand in China, this staple to the value of 13 
million pounds was exported from India to England and the Conti- 
nent of Europe in 1881, and of 164 miliion pounds in 1891. Indigo, 
wheat, rice, opium, oil seeds, jute, hides, sugar, tea, coffee, gums, 
and tobacco, together with raw cotton, account for most of the 72 
million pounds at which exports were valued in 1881. The gross 
value in 1891 was 100 million pounds. 

The average value of the external trade per head of the population 
in 1881 was 9s. 7@., and in 1891, 11s. 10d. This is in itself a gauge 
of the increased wage of the labourers ; but what is far more indica- 
tive of the growth of prosperity generally is the fact that to the existing 
hoards of treasure in India 41 million pounds in gold and 89 million 
pounds in silver were added in the ten years. It is true that more 
recently gold has been exported, but with the object of buying cheap 
silver. Such is the general condition of the country—one of increas- 
ing capability of production and of gradual development of new 
sources of wealth. It is true that the benefits that should be felt by 
all have not reached a large part of the people ; and it is admitted 
that “ abject poverty ” is still very prevalent, but Mr. Baines brings to 
notice that land revenue has increased ; more salt is consumed—an 
unfailing indication of the greater purchasing power of the peasant; 
post cards and stamps are more largely dealt in; and third-class rail- 
way passengers are growing in number yearly. Such evidence is 
cited as conclusive of a gradual amelioration in the condition of 
the peasantry, and few who know the country will be found to deny 
it. On the whole, the Government of India may be congratulated 
upon the substantial progress which the census has revealed. 


E. O. WALKER. 





WOMEN NOVELISTS IN ITALY 
AT THE PRESENT DAY. 


WELL-KNOWN Italian journalist was asked the other day 
d by a Belgian contemporary anxious for information, what 
influence was exercised by modern literature upon Italian women. 
He replied, with that wit of which brevity is the soul, ‘‘ None what- 
ever.” This rather severe criticism, although it may be true in the 
main, yet by no means applies to a large and daily-increasing number 
of Italian women, whose intellectual attainments equal those of the 
women of any nation. They have entered the field of literature 
and are doing good work there, although few are known outside their 
native country. Italian women have not yet begun to travel ; they 
are not such “globe trotters” as their American and English 
sisters, and, like the men novelists of Italy, they are not cosmopolitan 
in their interests. Their books portray the life around them, giving 
us, as a rule, well-drawn and artistic pictures coloured with Italian 
grace and passion, at the same time governed by modern thought 
and entirely free_from that romantic sentimentalism which is still, in 
some minds, inseparably connected with Italian productions in art. 

Among the numerous women writers in Italy at the present day, 
Neéra, the Marchesa Colombi, Matilde Serao, and Bruno Sperani, 
may be singled out as especially worthy of attention. 

Of these, the writer known as Neéra devotes herself more than 
the others to the ordinary society novel, giving us pictures of girls 
and women in upper and middle-class society. Her “ Lydia,” for 
instance, is the story of a pretty, frivolous, society girl, continued 
from some fifteen years of the heroine’s life, from her teens until 
she is over thirty-three years of age. Pretty, dainty, vapid, and 
vain, without any guiding impulse at all, she flirts through her 
youth, without even affection, until she suddenly falls in love 
with a thoroughly worthless man, and ends her butterfly existence 
just when she is really beginning to live. ‘“ Lydia” is a wonderfully 
vivid picture of the frivolous girl. 
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Another of her stories relates the marriage of a young girl, mar- 
ried in the orthodox Italian fashion, without knowing anything of 
her husband. She is quite grateful to him for marrying her, and so 
providing for her in life, and is disposed to love him. But she finds 
out that he does not care in the least for her, and has simply married 
her in order to get a housekeeper to attend to his comfort in the 
remote country district where he lives. He has not the least affec- 
tion for the girl, and his commonplace, coarse-grained nature has no 
sympathy or understanding with his refined, sensitive wife. The 
pathetic story of the girl’s gradual awakening from her illusion of 
happiness is only relieved by a final gleam of hope that she may 
find something to love in her child. 

The Marchesa Colombi (pseudonym of Madame Torelli) writes 
delightfully realistic sketches of life, chiefly im Northern Italy. Her 
“In Risaia,” the story of a peasant girl who earns her living by 
working in the rice-fields, ruining her health by the terrible fever 
which is the bane of the workers, is a charmingly-told story, a real 
work of art. Clear and simple in outline, it gives a graphic picture 
of the lives of the poor peasants in the rice districts. 

Then the “ Matrimonio in Provincia” is a thoroughly delightful 
picture of Italian life in a small provincial town. It has no plot, it is 
just the story of the uneventful lives of two sisters in the bare, mono- 
tonous respectability of a poor middle-class family. One feels the 
dreary lack of amusement—or instruction—in their lives, as they sit in 
that bare, stiff parlour, with the chairs arranged methodically round 
the walls, waiting fora suitor, who is long in coming to these dowerless 
maidens. Marriage is their one chance in life, and there is a delicious 
naiveté in the confession of the pretty sister (who writes the story) of 
her mortification and disappointment when a real “ offer” comes at 
last from a middle-aged shopkeeper, for her plain-looking sister—who 
is chosen because she is more likely to be “useful.” The entire 
absence of any sentiment in the matter is delightful, and at the end, 
when an almost equally prosy arrangement is found for the pretty 
sister herself, she sheds floods of tears on her wedding-day— not from 
emotion, but because it seems the most correct thing to do. 

“ L’ Indomani” touches the strings of passion, but La Marchesa 
Colombi is more fascinating in her quieter everyday stories, with 
her quaint humour and clever touches of nature. 

Matilde Serao writes with more warmth and passion ; her canvas 
is broader and her types of life are more varied. She has the more 
exuberant imagination and the glow of the South. Of Greek-Italian 
parentage, Madame Serao began to write at a very early age for 
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various newspapers.. Her journalistic experiences furnished her with 
material for a powerful novel, “The Life and Adventures of Ric- 
cardo Joanna.” It is rather a remarkable book for a woman to 
have written, being a clever study of a man’s career as a journalist, 
written at great length, from his childhood to advanced middle age. 
We are introduced to Riccardo Joanna as a little boy living a 
Bohemian life with his father; then as a handsome young man of 
poetical and literary tastes, the spoilt and petted darling of the 
aristocratic ladies of Rome, wasting his time in dancing attendance 
on the various beauties among them. 

The following extract is taken from the description of one of his 
long, wasted days during this period of his life. ‘he passage also 
serves to illustrate Madame Serao’s love of lengthy, detailed descrip- 
tion, often carried to excess in her books. Riccardo Joanna has 
strolled into a fashionable confectioner’s shop in the morning hours, 
and observes there 


The beautiful blonde Countess Beatrice di Santaninfa, with her green eyes 
and her enigmatic smile. She knew Joanna very well, although they had never 
been introduced ; knew that he was the favourite journalist among the. ladies, 
who loved the mixture of languor and audacity in his prose-writings ; knew well 
that he was the chronicler of feminine elegance, the deifier of feminine beauty. 
So she posed for him, half closing her clear, transparent emerald eyes, nibbling 
cakes, smiling ; on her full red lips lay a provoking border of sugar; she 
extended her queenly hand with a pretty gesture to point out certain brown 
biscuits, bending slightly as she did so; then drank her glass of port slowly, 
raising her arm in a statuesque pose; her emerald eyes wide open, dilated 
beneath the level eyebrows. . . . Riccardo was fascinated ; a ray of southern 
sunlight played on the white-marble fittings of the shop ; attentive waiters came 
and went from the little tables to the counter, carrying plates of cakes and 
glasses of Malaga, Marsala, Xeres ; the air was full of an odour of sweet things— 
sugar, cream, vanilla, chocolate ; in the little fountain on the counter the water 
plashed musically ; now and then was heard the fizz of seltzer, foaming from 
siphon into tumbler—and Riccardo gave himself up most sweetly to the seduction 
of the moment, which lulled his senses. The Countess Santaninfa enchanted 
him in the warm, soft sunshine, in the midst of those odours of sweet things and 
the rosy reflections of wines and syrups, with her knowing elegance of attire, 
richness of material, harmony of tints and line, with her bizarre and provoking 
beauty, haughty and self-possessed, and her triumphant feminine coquetry, which 
is more attractive the bolder it is. All these things realised his dreams as a 
poet and an adorer of woman. An ecstatic languor took possession of him, a 
kind of beatific state, into which the blonde, green-eyed Countess threw a touch 
of the pungency of unsatisfied longing. She went away—the goddess dis- 
appeared. And Riccardo felt a sensation of cold, as if he had entered a vast 
glacial solitude. Hereupon, in that coldness, in that bitter feeling of solitude, 
his secret pecuniary trouble awoke again. 


Riccardo passes his days in this fashion, accompanying another 
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countess to buy dric-d-brac, then attending a fashionable concert 
and an aristocratic bazaar, all the time with a gnawing sense of not 
having enough money to pay his own cab-fares, &c. But fortune 
favours the brilliant weakling ; a step onward, and he is the clever 
young editor of a newspaper, which, however, fails and comes to 
an abrupt end. Here, at the turning point of his life, he makes an 
awful anti-climax, by a resolve to commit suicide, the hero of 
admiring friends—followed by a lack of courage and an ignominious 
backing-out and running away. The conclusion of the book pre- 
sents journalism in the most pessimistic colours possible. We find 
the hero of a brilliant but wasted youth developed into a weary, 
middle-aged man, without ideals, without hope, without domestic 
ties ; his one aspiration being to announce the sale of 100,000 
copies of his newspaper. A more hopeless picture of the journalistic 
career could not be conceived. We trust it is overdrawn, even from 
an Italian point of view. The story of the cynical editor is unre- 
lieved by any love episode. At the end he is trying to dissuade a 
young man who has come to him, bent on entering the journalistic 
career. 


‘* This is the catastrophe,” Riccardo Joanna went on, in a voice as weak as 
if he were just recovering from fever [meaning the catastrophe of the journalist’s 
career]. ‘Not the sudden, great, beautiful catastrophe like an all-destroying 
tempest, such as a good sword-thrust through the lungs, or a good bullet in the 
brain—the death of the unfortunate strong, the death which attracts admiration 
and gives a halo of greatness. No! The small, minute, vulgar, daiiy cata- 
strophe ; to-day one scruple goes, to-morrow you lose a portion of your pride, 
one day you sacrifice a sentiment, another day you bid farewell to a faith.” 


And when the enthusiastic young man, undeterred by such 
gloomy pictures, declares that he will still be a journalist, Joanna’s 
only reply is : “ God help you, then!” And so the book ends. 

“Fantasia” (a translation of which was recently published by 
Mr. Heinemann) is written in Matilde Serao’s most glowing and 
passionate manner, at great length and with unsparing detail—as 
when, for instance, she describes the different scents of different- 
coloured hyacinths, white, pink, or purple, or when she writes pages 
about the last household duties performed by a person who is about 
to commit suicide. 

The heroine is a hysterical, nervous girl, utterly selfish and 
without heart. This combination of the unrestrained imaginative 
temperament and cold egotism naturally makes a dangerous 
character. Lucia (as she is called) is first seen at the convent 
school, where she at one time throws herself into religious fervours, 
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at another tries to commit suicide because her essay is not approved 
of by the professor. “She has too much imagination, fan/asia,” 
is his verdict. Later in life, when she is married to a sickly 
husband, she fascinates the good-natured, weak husband of her best 
friend, and the two go off together, she exclaiming hysterically : 
“‘ Fatalita, it is all fate!” 

“Addio, Amore!” (Farewel? Love/ also just translated), is 
another story with an excitable, hysterical girl as its heroine, the 
scene laid in Naples. She is not heartless, like Lucia in “Fan- 
tasia,” but simply an unhappy victim of her own temperament. It 
is written with Madame Serao’s usual exuberant imagination and 
flowing style, and perhaps without the undue lengthiness observable 
in some of her works. The descriptions of life in Southern Italy 
are interesting in themselves. 

Bruno Sperani is, I think, by far the most interesting of these 
four writers, because her writings, though they may not surpass 
those of her contemporaries in style and descriptive powers, yet show 
a wider interest in the social problems of the day, a more humanely 
philosophic spirit. Her books are usually written “ with a purpose ” 
(pace the vexed question as to the aims and ends of true art, and the 
rights of a story to be written with a purpose!). She is essentially 
a woman of large and broad ideas, and wide, warm-hearted sym- 
pathies, and these qualities transpire in her literary work before 
all others. Dalmatia is Madame Sperani’s native province, but she 
has now for some years resided permanently in Milan, the literary 
centre of Italy. Among her numerous works “Numeri e Sogni” 
(Numbers and Dreams, an allusion to the lottery system in Italy) 
occupies the foremost place. It is the life story of a painter, and 
the authoress enters fully into the mental trials and discouragements, 
the ups and downs of the artist who is trying to realise his ideals in 
art—into the wide gulf between inspiration and fulfilment. His 
domestic life is another problem. Adriano is of humble parentage, 
and on his father’s death leaves his congenial life in Milan, and goes 
to live at home in order to look after the family, settling down at the 
old home, a little shop in a country village. To please his mother 
he marries Filomena, a good village maiden, who is very devoted to 
him, but has not the slightest understanding of her husband’s artistic 
nature. On his side, Adriano is fond of her, in a way, and supposes 
this to be all that is necessary in marriage. At first all goes smoothly ; 
he paints her asa Madonna for the village church. But, as children 
come and the usual cares, Filomena not only loses her good looks, 
but allows herself to sink into the unattractive nurse of children and 
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housekeeper, careless in dress, and without any gifts of mind. The 
two drift apart, Adriano vaguely conscious of something disappointing 
in his married life. But now a new element enters the household. 
Eugenia, a ward of Adriano’s, a young girl, little more than a child, 
comes to live with them. She is full of promise, and has a talent for 
painting, which Adriano cultivates. In a few years the natural result 
follows. Adriano finds his ideal of woman in her, and she loves him, 
but she leaves the house on finding it out. One of the saddest scenes 
in fiction occurs between Filomena and her husband. She recog- 
nises her powerlessness to make him love her ; he respects her and is 
faithful to her, but love cannot be compelled—it bloweth where it 
listeth. The two characters, each noble, each unwilling to hurt the 
other, are estranged by the very tie which should bind them together. 
Filomena, in her generosity, wants to sacrifice herself in order to 
give her husband happiness. She will go away, and leave him— 
free. But Adriano cannot accept this. The only possible solution 
comes from Eugenia, who writes to say that she has married in order 
to forcibly turn Adriano’s thoughts from her. There are passages of 
great beauty in this book, and the deep, true note of real human feeling 
is sometimes touched in an exceptional manner. The uncongeniality 
of marriage without love has never been pictured so boldly and yet 
so delicately. 

“Le Tre Donne” (Zhree Women) is a short story of peasant 
life. Here the note of freedom is the rebellion of a young priest 
against the ordinances of the Church. He falls in love with a 
beautiful peasant girl, Cristina, and, after a struggle with himself, 
resigns his priestly office and marries her. 

“Il Romanzo della Morte” (Zhe Romance of Death) deals with 
the old question : Is the woman who has, perhaps through no real 
guilt of hers, sinned against conventional morals, to be for ever 
tabooed by society, whilst the man goes scot-free? This is worked 
out in a beautiful and poetical story in Madame Sperani’s own 
way. Argia, the heroine, suffers greatly, but is not condemned for 
ever. 

Madame Sperani’s short stories (of which a volume is published 
with the title “Nella Nebbia ”) are interesting sketches charmingly 
treated, models of artistic workmanship. Among them is a pretty 
story of child life (her own) entitled “Le Due Case” (Zhe Two 
FTouses). The sketch of the tram-driver gulping down his dinner, as 
he stands by his horses, in constant dread that the next tram will 
appear before he has had time to finish his meal, is very graphic 
and forcible—‘‘Un Desinare” (A Dinner) is the title. “ Una 
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Istitutrice” (4 Governess) is another beautifully-written picture ot 
the life of a teacher in a girls’ school. 

It is extremely difficult to give short extracts from Madame 
Sperani’s works, especially from her longer works, which ought to be 
read in their entirety. Perhaps one or two from “ Nella Nebbia” 
may not be without interest. 

The first, from “ Una Istitutrice.” Ernestina, the teacher, has been 
promoted to a school of more importance, with higher pay, and 
spends the eve of her departure in the old college, deserted and 
silent on the first night of the holidays. All her past life, dull and 
bare, passes before her, and her conclusion is: 


**To love! to love!” she said, her voice choked with tears. ‘*To have 
some creature in the world to caress one, to pity one!... Achild! Oh! if J 
only had a child to press to my heart! . . .” 


Next morning, at dawn, the cab comes to take her away to the 
new life. The old priest, Don Antonio, meets her at the gate, as he 
is coming to say mass. 


They were good friends, although no mistress in the college was less religious 
than she. But both met on the common ground of great honesty of purpose and 
of great unhappiness. And such people always end by understanding each other, 
however great may be the differences of opinion which separate them. 

The old priest and the poor teacher, still young, though apparently grown 
old, exchanged a few words, a few good wishes ; the dearest wish of all—that of 
being soon free from their chains—they did not need to express, it could be read 
in their eyes, 

** Farewell !’’ said the priest, when the bell had ceased tolling ; ‘‘ keep up your 
courage as you have always done.” 

** And you too!” replied Ernestina softly. ‘* Farewell!” 

The priest disappeared behind the black door of his church, the driver 
whipped up his horse, which set off at a smart trot, by way of beginning the day 
well. 

Ernestina Maggi folded her arms over her grey dress and turned her gaze to 
the sun, who appeared just at that moment at the end of the long, straight street, 
like a huge disc of fire. 


From “Un Desinare,” the conclusion of the tram-driver’s hasty 
repast: 


In the meantime the tram was almost full. The conductor stood at his post 
on the platform behind. 

Some one grumbled at the long delay. 

‘* Always the way on this line!’’ exclaimed a big man with a basket of 
oranges on his knee. 

** Hey, driver! Make haste!” 

The driver, his wife, and the child shrugged their shoulders, their eyes fixed 
on the end of the street. 
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Three or four more spoonfuls, bigger than the rest, if possible, were gulped 
down in haste. It seemed now as if the man’s great hunger were appeased, and 
as if he made haste just from habit, in order to finish his portion and to fortify 
himself against the cold of the evening. He swallowed with difficulty, his neck 
swelling with the effort. 

His wife spoke to him in low tones, the little boy ventured to chatter. 

** Here it is!” exclaimed the woman all at once. 

The driver said something in a choked voice. 

** Lift me up, mother! Lift me up!” 

When the child found himself lifted as high as the level of the paternal breast, 
he stretched out his little hands towards the whistle and pretended to blow it, 
with the grace of a little Cupid. 

But the driver had no time for sentiment. He finished scraping the bottom of 
the tin dish, gave it back to the woman, and mounted to his post, stamping his 
feet to warm himself, whilst his little boy watched him intently with admiring 
eyes and a little disappointment. 

At the moment of starting, the man seemed to feel a sort of remorse ; he turned 
to pat his little boy’s cheeks ; then seized the reins, and the horses moved on. 

** Good-bye !” 

** Good-bye, daddy !” 

The woman and the child waited a minute, then turned and disappeared in 
the fog which was coming on at nightfall. 

The tram began to slide rapidly along the rails, and the glass of the windows 
rattled its usual music. 

**The only amusement in society!” cried the man with the mechanical 
mouse. 

‘The only present for children ! ” replied he of the halfpenny watches, 
The crowd passed by laughing. 


MARY HARGRAVE, 





SOME ENGLISH HARVEST SONGS. 


These are the songs for the toilers to sing in the heat of the harvest. 


HEN the ricks are thatched, when the labour money is paid, 

when the plough has turned up the soil carpeted with grass 

and stubble, and the harvest moon has risen and lived her short but 
gloriously golden career, then comes the harvest-home and the harvest 
song. In England we have the harvest sermon in the village church, 
the supper in the barn, interspersed with many a jest and many a 
song ; andit is of these same songs, so typical of rustic life, that I am 
going to speak. In those countries where the vine is cultivated there 
is no end to the merriment which follows on the anxious days of mois- 
sonage. The fruit is gathered, the wine-press trod, the vintage 
bouquets put together and presented to the ladies connected with 
the wine farm, and all the time there is a perfect festival of song, 
simple and bright and full of harmony. In Tuscany, in France, in 
Germany, and in Russia, there are numbers of harvesting songs, all 
more or less full of poetry, and instinct with charming melody; there- 
fore we should like to think that our own country is not far behind 
in this matter of harvest singing, although the gleanings are not 
associated with the romance of the grape. Here are a few specimens 
of harvest songs which have become characteristic of certain counties. 
Unfortunately, harvest suppers, and harvest songs with them, are dying 
out, and the sooner we preserve any glamour of characteristic humour 
or pathos they may have owned the better. As the sailors’ chanties 
were used to lighten the labour of hauling and heaving before the 
days of the steam-winch and the patent capstan, so were the harvesters’ 
songs required to help the reapers and the gleaners in the times 
when the sickle had not even given place to the broad hook, much 
less to the machine. The harvest supper was always an occasion for 
the singing of good, old-fashioned songs, of which each man had his 
own répertoire, which he gave untiringly year after year. Such standard 
works as “ John Barleycorn,” “ Carrion Crow,” and “ The Farmer’s 
Boy” are, or rather were, an indispensable part of the harvest-home 
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suppers ; and at Corve Dale, in Shropshire, the two following tradi- 
tional toasts were generally given: 


Here’s health to the maister, 
Who drives the harvest-cart ; 
And health to the missis ; 
She always takes her part. 
Here’s health to the ploughman ; 
He ploughs and sows the corn ; 
And health to the huntsman, 
Who merrily blows his horn. 


Here’s health to the barley mow ; 
And health to the man 
Who always can 

Both harrow and plough and sow ; 
Whe, when it’s well sown, 
Will see it’s weil mown, 

And raked a careful glean, 
And stacked in the barn 
To lie dry, safe from harm, 

Till he can thrash it clean. 


In Corve Dale one of the penalties for overthrowing a load used 
to be to eat the supper in silence, without songs, without shouting; 
and in the Eastern counties that of “losing the goose” as the pice de 
résistance at the evening banquet was observed, this being, of course, 
the goose. ‘Losing the goose” is still a synonymous term for “over- 
throwing a load.” When, however, no overthrowing had taken 
place, the head man would stand up in his place, at the end of 
supper, and sing : 
Well ploughed, well sown ! 
Well reaped, well mown ! 
Never a load o’erthrown ! 
Why shouldna we sing ? 
Chorus. Harvest home. 


Another version runs : 
Well ploughed, well sown ! 
Well reaped, well mown ! 
Well carried home ! 
Ne’er a load o’erthrown. 


Two other variants are quoted by Miss Charlotte Burne, in_her 
volume of Shropshire folk-lore. One was heard in 1885, at Corve 
Dale, by Mr. Thomas Powell : 


We have ploughed and we have sowed, 

We have reaped and we have mowed, 

And we have brought home every load. 
Hurrah for harvest home! 
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The other is : 
Mr. Brune is a very good man, 
He treats his ’osses as well as he can ; 
We've once turned over and twice stuck fast, 
But we’ve brought his harvest safe home at last ! 
With which confession of unskilful harvesting I will leave the subject 
of overthrowing. 

Many very quaint customs connected with harvesting are 
recorded in almost every work which touches upon folk-lore, and 
most of these are not infrequently accompanied by music. We have 
the making of the “kern-baby” or “ mell-doll” of Northumberland 
and Durham, which used to be preserved from harvest to harvest, and 
carried home to the sounds of dancing and singing. The German 
custom of leaving the last few ears of corn uncut for “ Woden’s 
share; ” the cutting the “‘ neck” at the end of the reaping, which is, I 
believe, a Salopian ceremony ; and the crying the mare at the end 
of harvest, were all more or less musical customs, or at least neces- 
sitated the singing of certain words. 

Miss Lucy Broadwood and Mr. J. Fuller Maitland, in their 
recently published volume of “ English County Songs,” have included 
several harvesting songs, the first being from Sussex, where it is 
known as “ The Mistress’s Health :” 

Here’s a health unto the mis-ter-ess, the fairest of twenty. 
Chorus. O, is she so? is she so? is she so? 
Is your glass full, or is your glass empty ? 
Chorus. Come, let us know, let us know, let us know. 
We'll drink him out so deep, and we'll sing ourselves to sleep. 
And sing ho, and sing ho, and sing ho. 
(Repeat for Chorus.) 

When sung at harvest-homes, at the words “O, is she so?” 
the singers carry candles up to the mistress, as if to investigate her 
claims to be the “ fairest of twenty.” 


THE MISTRESS'S HEALTH.‘ 














is she so? is she so? is she so? 


1 This is the tune (with some differences) of the old Christmas carol, ‘* God 
rest you, merry gentlemen,” 



































There is another Sussex version of this song, which runs as 


follows : 
THE MISTRESSS HEALTH. 
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when it has gone she will have some more. So here’s to thee, my 
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bro-ther John, 'Tis al- most time that we were gone. We'll smoke,we'lldrink, we'll 
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Stand ourground,And so mis - tress - 's health go round. 

















From Hampshire comes the following harvesting ditty : 
THE REAP-HOOK AND THE SICKLE. 


Come all you lads and lasses, together let us go 

Into some pleasant cornfield, our courage for to show. 

With the reap-hook and the sickle, so well we clear the land, 

The farmer says, ‘* Well done, my lads ; here’s liquor at your command.” 
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By daylight in the morning, when the birds so sweetly sing, 
They are such charming creatures, they make the valley ring, 
We will reap and scrape together till Phoebus do go down, 

With the good old leathern bottle, and the beer that is so brown. 


Then in comes lovely Nancy, the corn all for to lay, 

She is my charming creature, I must begin to pray. 

See how she gathers it, binds it, she folds it in her arms, 
Then gives it to some waggoner to fill a farmer’s barns, 
Now harvest’s done and ended, the corn secure from harm, 
All for to go to market, boys, we must thresh in the barn. 
Here’s a health to all you farmers, likewise to all you men. 
I wish you health and happiness till harvest comes again. 


THE REAP-HOOK AND THE SICKLE. 
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The same words are sung in Oxfordshire to a tune known as. 
“The Good Old Leathern Bottle,” which I also give here. 


THE GOOD OLD LEATHERN BOTTLE. 
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The editors of “English County Songs” give this note with 
regard to the characteristic and pretty harvest song which is a 
great favourite in Wiltshire: “At the harvest suppers, up to some 
twenty years ago, while the guests were still seated at the table, a 
labourer, carrying a jug or can of beer or cider, filled a horn for every 
two men, one on each side of the table ; as they drank, this old har- 
vest song was sung, and the chorus repeated until the man with 
the beer reached the end of the long table, involving some thirty 
repetitions of the first verse. After this the second verse was sung 
in the same manner. 

Here’s a health unto our master, the founder of the feast, 
We hope to God with all our hearts his soul in Heaven may rest ; 

That all his work may prosper, whatever he takes in hand, 

For we are all his servants, and all at his command. 
-Chorus.—So drink, boys, drink, and see that you do not spill, 
For if you do, you shall drink two, for ’tis our master’s will. 
And now we’ve drunk our master’s health, why should our missus go free ? 
For why shouldn’t she go to Heaven, to Heaven as well as he ? 
She is a good provider, abroad as well as at home, 
So fill your cup, and drink it all up, for ’tis our harvest home. 
‘Chorus.—So drink, boys, drink, and see that you do not spill, 
For if you do, you shall drink two, for ’tis our master’s will. 
HARVEST SONG. 
























































There are few songs more thoroughly typical of harvest-home 
than this Wiltshire one ; it is redolent of the donhomie of the plen- 
tiful season, and full of healthy life and honest mirth. 

' The above is the tune of ‘* The Miller of the Dee,’’ only major instead of 


minor. 
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Mr. Clement Scott, in that most charming of latter-day idylls, 
* Poppy Land Papers,” says of the following song that “it isa quaint 
old ditty, and is worth preserving, now that village songs are forgotten, 
and the labourer only cares for the latest music-hall doggerel or 
“Wait till the Clouds roll by.” 


A NORFOLK HARVEST SONG. 
Now Lammas Day is over, boys, we will begin ; 
We will cut down the corn, and carry it in ; 
We will reap, we will mow, we will sweat to the brow ; 
We will cut down the corn that so sweetly does grow. 
We have an old man that is tilling the land ; 
His back it is bent, and he scarcely can stand ; 
He will get up in the morning and do all he can, 
And pray God to reward the old harvest man. 


A man that is lazy, and will not come in, 

He will hinder his master, and likewise the men. 

We will pay him his wages and bid him begone ; 

For what shall we do, lads, with such lazy one? 

Now harvest is ended we will make a great noise, 

And our master will say, ‘‘ You are welcome, brave boys.” 
We will broach the old ale tub, and box it along, 

And now we will end the old harvest song. 

“The Barley Mow” is one of the most popular of harvesting 
songs, and is to be heard in several counties. It is customarily 
chanted at the supper, after the carrying of the barley is completed 
—when the stack, rick or mow of barley is finished. ‘The size of 
the drinking-measure is doubled at each verse. The brown bowl is 
supposed to contain half a pint. As the song goes on the words 
increase in number. After “ Nipperkin, pipperkin,” the singer adds 
one of the larger measures, pint, quart, pottle, &c., at each successive 
verse, always finishing with “ and the brown bowl.” 


THE BARLEY MOW. 
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Here’s a health tothe bar - ley mow, my boys, A health to the bar-ley 
We'll drink it out of the nut-brown bowl, A health to the bar-ley 
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nip-per-kin, pip-per-kin, | andthe brown bowl, A 
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There is a distinct Suffolk version of this song; it is given by Mr. 
J. H. Dixon in his “Songs of the Peasantry,” and M. Sandys, in his 
“Specimens of Cornish Provincial Dialect,” quotes a Cornish and 
Devonshire version. 

In some parts of Suffolk a curious custom existed a few years 
ago at the harvest suppers, of singing that quaint old song, “I am 
the Duke of Norfolk,” or “ Paul’s Steeple,” one of the company 
being crowned with inverted pillow or cushion, and another pre- 
senting to him a jug of ale, kneeling. Probably in this custom there 
is some allusion to the homage formerly paid to the Lords of Nor- 
folk, who were always possessors of immense domains in the county. 
To “serve the Duke of Norfolk” seems to have been equivalent 
to making merry. In Suffolk, he who is crowned with the pillow is 
to take the ale, raise it to his lips, and to drink it off without spilling 
it or allowing the cushion to fall. The country people in Warwick- 
shire used also to use a cushion for a crown at their harvest junket- 


ings. 
DUMB, DUMB, DUMB. 
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am the Duke of Nor + folk, Newly cometo Suffolk, Say 
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shall I be at - tended or no, no, no? Good Dane e be not of - fended, A And 
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you shall be at - tend-ed, And youshallbe at- tended--- now, now, now. 


There is also a version of “The Barley Mow Song,” peculiar to Suf- 
folk, which is as follows : 
Here’s a health to the barley mow. 
Here’s a health to the man 
Who very well can 
Both harrow, and plow, and sow. 
When it is well sown, 
See it is well mown, 
Both raked and gravelled clean, 
And a barn to lay it in. 
Here’s a health to the man 
Who very well can 
Both thresh and fan it clean. 


In a note appended to some specimens of harvest songs in 
Chappell’s “‘ Popular Music of the Olden Time” it is remarked that 
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“If harvest men were introduced on the stage in the early drama, it 
was almost invariably for the purpose of making them sing or 
dance.” In Dodsley’s old plays we find this old harvest-home song 
mentioned as being “usualiy sung by reapers in the country ;” it 
was originally printed in Nashe’s “Summer’s Last Will and Testa- 
ment.” 

Merry, merry, merry, cheary, cheary, cheary, 

Trowl the black bowl to me ; 

Hey, derry, derry, with a poup and a leary, 

I'll trowl it again to thee ; 

Hooky, hooky, we have shorn, 

And we have bound, 

And we have brought harvest home to town. 

In some parts of England we still hear this variation of the song : 

Hooky, hooky, we have shorn, 

And bound what we did reap ; 

And we have brought the harvest home, 

To make bread good and cheap. 

The tune of this is known as “The Country Farmer’s Vain 
Glory.” 
THE COUNTRY FARMER'S VAIN GLORY. 


Cheerfully. 
-O 
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Repeat in Chorus. 


THE COUNTRY FARMER'S VAIN GLORY. 


Our oats they are hoed, and our barley’s reaped, 
Our hay is mowed, and our hovels heaped ; 
Harvest home! Harvest home! 

We'll merrily roar out our harvest home. 
Harvest home! Harvest home ! 

We'll merrily roar out our harvest home. 

We'll merrily roar out our harvest home. 

We cheated the parson, we’ll cheat him again ; 
For why should the Vicar have one in ten ? 
One in ten! One in ten! 

For why should the Vicar have one in ten ? 
For why should the Vicar have one in ten ? 
For staying while dinner is cold and hot, 

And pudding and dumplings burnt to pot ; 
Burnt to pot! burnt to pot ! 

Till pudding and dumplings burnt to pot ! 
Burnt to pot ! burnt to pot! 
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We'll drink off the liquor while we can stand, 
And hey for the honour of Old England ! 
Old England! Old England! 

And hey for the honour of Old England ! 
Old England! Old England ! 


This is an old harvesting song whose origin is obscure, as is also 
its exact Jocale, 


THE HARVEST-HOME. 


Come Roger and Nell, 

Come Simpkin and Bell, 

Each lad with his lass hither come, 
With singing and dancing, 

And pleasure advancing, 

To celebrate harvest-home. 


. Tis Ceres bids play 
And keep holiday, 
To celebrate harvest-home ! 
Harvest-home ! Harvest-home ! 
To celebrate harvest-home ! 


Our labour is o’er, 
Our barns in full store 
Now swell with rich gifts of the laad. 
Let each man then take 
For the prong and the rake, 
His can and his lass in his hand. 
For Ceres, &c. 


No courtier can be 

So happy as we, 

In innocence, pastime, and mirth, 

While thus we carouse 

With our sweetheart or spouse, 

And rejoice o’er the fruits of the earth. 
For Ceres, &c. 


JOHN APPLEBY—A HOP-PICKER’S SONG. 


John Appleby was a man’s name, he lived near the sign of the Kettle ; 

His wife she was called Joan Quiet, because she could scold but a little. 

John to the alehouse would go, Joan to the gin-shop would run ; 

John would get drunk with the women, and Joan would get drunk with the men. 


Now, Joan she was no great eater, and John he wasn’t a glutton ; 

And so for to tickle their jaws, they bought ’em a shoulder of mutton ; 
John in an angry mood caught the mutton up in his hand, 

And out of the window he threw it, while Joan she was at a stand, 


Now, Joan she was at a stand, didn’t know what to make of the matter ; 
So catching it up in her hand she after it threw the platter ; 

An old woman passing by, and seeing the mutton there lay, 

She caught up both mutton and platter and with it she ran away. 
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Now, John he had got a full barrel, well seasoned with home-grown hops, 
And so for to finish the quarrel, this question to Joan he pops : 
«« Shall we spicket the home-brewed, Joan, and all our neighbours regale ? 
Although we have lost our mutton, we have not lost our ale.” 


Then the neighbours came flocking in (oh, wasn’t there just a commotion ?) 
With ‘* Wastebutt”’ and most of his kin all aiming to get at the lotion. 
They banged the old barrel about, and pulled the spicket out too, 

Saying, ‘‘ We'll all get drunk to-night, for what have we else to do?” 


This was taken down from the Kentish hop-pickers by Mr- 
Samuel Willet, of Cuckfield, Sussex, and is included in “ English 
County Songs.” It is supposed to have been originally a political 
song directed against Oliver Cromwell. In several Kentish squibs 
he is called a brewer, and is moreover often described as a 
drunkard, together with his wife, who is nicknamed Joan. 


JOHN APPLEBY. 



































A certain amount of pastoral romance has ever been connected 
with harvesting, and the reapers’ songs in many countries have at- 
tained a rare amount of perfection, and consequent popularity. In. 
France, for instance, the grape-harvest has furnished numerous 
beautiful legends and songs, and likewise in Italy ; the wheat- 
reapers in Russia have certain chants which always form past of the 
ceremonies of this season. Many are doubtless familiar with the 
lovely vineyard chorus in the play of “Claudian,” and numerous 
others which occur in opera and other scenic representations ; but 
1 believe few are acquainted with the songs in vogue amongst the 
harvesters of the homely potato, Certainly the idea is not suggestive 
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of much poetry, and to couple potatoes with harmony seems, to say 
the least of it, slightly incongruous ; yet the fact remains that these 
workers do sing, and sing well too. Ayrshire, the county far 
excellence of the Scotch potato cultivation, as of so many other agri- 
cultural pursuits, presents quite a picturesque feature during the 
month of August, its fields thronged with women whose costume, 
though far from bright, or even cleanly, has yet an element of the 
artistic, in their rough, striped petticoat, loose print jacket, and red 
cotton handkerchief as head-gear. 

I remember meeting quite a crowd of them one afternoon when 
returning from Ardrossan to the little Ayrshire village where I was 
staying. They were singing in chorus as they wended their homeward 
way. I was attracted by the really harmonious manner in which the 
chorus was given, and then asI got within an easier hearing distance, 
I was struck with something in the tune that seemed familiar to me. 
Where had I heard those joyous notes before? And then it flashed 
across my mind that it was a favourite song of the Dutch herring- 
fishers. What possible affinity could these potato-harvesters of 
Ayrshire have with the hardy ocean toilers of Holland? And yet, as 
I listened more intently, I was more and more firmly convinced 
that it was the same tune. I tried to make out the nature of the 
words they were setting to it; but the peculiar dialect in which they 
were rendered made it impossible, and an attempt at clearing up the 
mystery by entering into conversation with one of the women, who 
had loitered a little way behind the rest, proved equally unsuccessful. 
The whole party were soon out of sight; but every now and again 
there came, wafted by the soft summer wind, the refrain of their 
song. I cannot hope to solve the mystery of the connection, for 
perhaps few know the original melody and its purpose ; but the fact 
remains that I was gazing on to the Firth of Clyde, with a back- 
ground of Ayrshire scenery, and a chorus of Scotch women’s voices, 
now almost too far away to be heard distinctly, singing a Dutch sea- 
song at the close of their long and tiring day’s work. 


DE- NIEUWE HARING. 


The New (Fresh) Herring. 
Allegro. 
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THE CRAVEN CHURN SUPPER SONG. 

This is sung at the “churn suppers” given by the farmers 
inhabiting the remote dales of Craven, to their men at the close of 
the hay-harvest. At these suppers the men mask themselves, and 
play harmless practical jokes on their employers, &c. The song 
varies in different dales, but the version given is the popular one. 


God rest you merry gentlemen ! 
Be not moved at my strain, 
For nothing study shall my brain, 
But for to make you laugh. 
For I came here to this feast, 
For to laugh, carouse, and jest, 
And welcome shall be every guest 
To take his cup and quaff. 
Chorus.—Be frolicsome everyone, 
Melancholy none ; 
Drink about, 
See it out, 
And then we’ll all go home. 
And then we'll all go home. 


This ale it is a gallant thing; 
It cheers the spirits of a king ; 
It makes a dumb man strive to sing, 
Aye, and a beggar play! 
A cripple that is lame and halt, 
And scarce a mile a day can walk, 
When he feels the juice of malt 
Will throw his crutch away. 
Chorus.—Be frolicsome, &c. 


Twill make the parson forget his men ; 
’*Twill make his clerk forget his pen ; 
Twill turn a tailor’s giddy brain, 
And make him break his wand. 
The blacksmith loves it as his life, 
It makes the tinker bang his wife; 
Aye, and the butcher seek his knife 
When he has it in his hand. 
Chorus.—Be frolicsome, &c. 
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So now, to conclude, my merry boys al!, 
Let’s with strong liquor take a fall ; 
Although the weakest goes to the wall, 
The best is but a play. 
For water it concludes in noise, 
Good ale will cheer our hearts, brave boys ; 
Then put it round with a cheerful voice ; 
We meet it not every day. 
Chorus.—Be frolicsome, &c. 


An exceedingly favourite old ditty, which is much sung at merry- 
makings connected with the hay-harvest in many parts of England, is 
known as “ The Haymaker’s Song.” I give the first three verses. 


In the merry month of June, 
In the prime time of the year, 
Down in yonder meadows 
There runs a river clear. 
And many a little fish 
Doth in that river play ; 
And many a lad and many a lass 
Go abroad a-making hay. 


In come the jolly mowers 
To mow the meadows down, 
With budget and with bottle 
Of ale, both stout and brown. 
All labouring men of courage bold 
Come here their strength to try ; 
They sweat and blow, and cut and mow, 
For the grass cuts very dry. 


Here’s nimble Ben and Tom, 
With pitchfork and with rake ; 
Here’s Molly, Liz, and Susan, 
Come here their hay to make ; 
While sweet jug, jug, jug ! 
The nightingale doth sing, 
From morning unto evensong, 
As they are haymaking. 


LAURA ALEX. SMITH. 





JOHN DUNTON, BOOKSELLER. 


HE trout, gliding warily through the pools and shallows of the 
river Chess, were, one fine evening, sent darting hither and 
thither by the plunge of a heavy body in their midst. Almost 
equally surprised was John Reading, who lay fishing on the bank, 
when he heard a voice he knew screaming for help. Hastening in 
the direction of the cries, he beheld his little cousin, Johnnie Dunton, 
floundering and splashing. Lying down flat and making a long arm, 
he caught the boy by his collar and pulled him to land. Johnnie, 
who was on his way back from the day-school he attended at Chesham 
to his Uncle Reading’s house at Dungrove, stated, in explanation of 
the accident, that he was so absorbed in thinking what he would do 
when he became a man, as to forget where he was going. Hence 
his cold bath. Another time he was nearly choked by swallowing a 
bullet, which, fortunately for him, bolted up again unexpectedly. 
This experience did not deter him from thrusting a bristly ear of corn 
down his throat, just to see how farit would go. It slipped beyond 
reach of finger and thumb, and only the timely arrival of some of 
his Reading cousins (always at hand when Johnnie was in danger) 
saved him from suffocation. 

Johnnie was not exactly a pattern boy. He often played truant 
from school, and the excuses he made for his absence were false. He 
joined his school-fellows once in robbing an orchard; and while the 
rest went to work among the apples, he was posted as sentinel. 
Seeing, or thinking he saw, somebody approaching with a thick stick, 
he gave the alarm. Upon this the robbers unloaded and fled, he 
following as fast as he could scamper. He would oftener have joined 
in such adventures, had it not been for his cowardice. In his “ Life 
and Errors ”—the strange autobiography which he has bequeathed 
to posterity—he alludes repeatedly to this failing. He tells us, too, 
that he was idle, and “ could improve fast enough in anything else 
but the art of learning.” Lessons he disliked, inasmuch as they 
“kept him confined, and were too difficult and unpleasant.” His 
religious training was doubtless of the strictest, for the Readings and 
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other relations by whom he was surrounded at Chesham were rigid 
Puritans all. He had his notions of Heaven and Hell. Of Heaven 
he conceived he had obtained a glimpse on first reading, with atten- 
tion, Psalm xv. ; of the terrors of Hell he hardly dared to think. 
To his imagination, Death appeared as a prowling skeleton with a 
dart in its right, and an hour-glass in its left hand. He looked ona 
visit from this apparition, though, as a very remote event, and trusted, 
if it should approach him, that it might be persuaded by tears and 
prayers to spare one so young. 

Johnnie made his first appearance in the world on May 14, 
«659—in the interval between the death of Cromwell and the re- 
storation of the Stuarts. His mother was a native of Chesham, where 
she had a numerous connection of married sisters and brothers. 
His father, who came from the same district, was rector of Graffham, 
in Huntingdonshire, at the time of his son’s birth; but the death 
of his wife, a year afterwards, so afflicted him that he resigned his 
living and went to Ireland as chaplain and secretary to Sir Henry 
Ingoldsby, a member of the Privy Council. Before leaving, he en- 
trusted his infant son to the keeping of his sister, Mrs. Reading. 
He had resolved not to marry again for seven years, and he remained 
in Ireland for over that period. On his return he obtained the living 
of Aston Clinton, near Tring. After a bit, he took a second wife. 
It needed but his boy’s presence, now, to complete the family circle. 

But John was in no hurry to go amongst strangers, for so they 
appeared to him. He “swooned away,” he tells us, at the prospect 
of leaving Dungrove and the kind Readings. The distance to Aston, 
though it lay within the county, seemed immense, and it was with 
a heavy heart that he set out on the journey. Yet! he soon 
became reconciled to the change, and was happy at home—except, 
indeed, that his father kept him unremittingly to his books. The 
reverend gentleman had set his heart on his son’s entering the 
Church, he himself being the third John Dunton in lineal descent 
who had taken orders. John agreed to his father’s desire; but the 
course of study necessary, in preparation for the career, dismayed 
him. Latin he was pretty familiar with, for, as was often the case 
in those days, he had been instructed to speak in it. Not so Greek : 
it was new to him, and presented difficulties the most repellent. 
The notion of having to master these “broke,” says he, “all my 
resolutions.” Moreover, he had fallen in love with a Miss Mary 
Saunders, considerably older than himself, who was spending 
some weeks at the rectory. He followed her tamely about wherever 
she went, but lacked the courage to say what he felt—in fact, he 
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hardly knew himself. He divulged this secret to nobody, but, brood- 
ing thereon, he became restless and miserable, after the manner of 
the Enfant Prodigue. 

Fairly puzzled by his son’s “unsettled mercurial humour,” Mr. 
Dunton would, if it had not been for his backwardness in Greek, 
have sent him to Oxford there and then. He attempted to interest 
him in philosophy, logic, metaphysics, morality—but in vain. Az 
length, after careful inquiry, he apprenticed him to Mr. Thomas 
Parkhurst, a bookseller of credit in London. John, however, soor 
decided that he could not stand the confinement. ‘“ In the compass 
of a few days,” he says, “I was resolved to make a journey of it 
home again, having satisfied my curiosity.” He would not listen to 
Mr. Parkhurst, who urged his, at least, apprising his father of his 
intention. All this he considered “ would take too much time, and 
perhaps disappoint me of my journey.” On the road to Aston, 
doubts arose in his mind as to the reception he would meet with; 
these increased so fast that, on getting to the village, he quartered 
himself on a neighbour, and it was only after he had been there 
some days that the fact of his return was broken to his father. 
Mr. Dunton, though the mildest of men, could be stern if he chose. 
He ordered his son to go back immediately, and was obeyed with- 
out a murmur. Thanks to the influence of Mr. Parkhurst, a great 
change now came over John. He began to love books as much as 
he had hated them before ; and when, at the end of his month’s pro- 
bation, he was formally bound apprentice for seven years, he was 
quite content. His devotion to books did not chill his heart. He 
had always a love-affair on hand. A “‘young virgin,” lodging for 2 
time with the Parkhursts, was the first successor to Miss Saunders, 
and he paid her the same sort of blundering attention. He was 
rejoiced, once, at receiving an affectionate note requesting him to 
meet her in Grocers’ Hall Garden the same evening. He wrote 
accepting the proposal, and repaired to the spot in good time. She 
presently appeared, and begged to know what he wished to see her 
about. He reminded her of her note, but she denied having sent 
one; whereupon they stood staring at one another for some 
moments, and then separated abruptly. It afterwards transpired 
that the enticing missive had been composed and despatched by 
some of his roguish companions by way of a joke. The little 
incident reached Mr. Parkhurst’s ears, and perceiving that the 
“ young virgin” was inclined to give her admirer encouragement, he 
sent her home without more ado. John’s next flame was Miss 
Rachel Seaton, of whom we learn little except that she was comely 
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and coquettish. He used to meet her at a dancing-school she 
attended, and he owns to having wasted much time, which should 
have been devoted to his master’s service, “in visits, letters, and 
fond intrigues.” 

He was in his seventeenth year when he lost his father, who died 
at Aston at the age of forty-eight. He was present at the time, and 
the parting words of admonition addressed to him by the dying man 
made a deep impression on him. Back in town, he showed increased 
diligence. His courtship of Miss Seaton ceased (to the infinite 
satisfaction of her parents), and he turned his mind to graver 
matters. But this steady fit did not last long. Party spirit ran high 
among the London apprentices. The terms Whig and Tory had 
just been adopted in England, and keen was the rivalry between 
those on either side. Our friend caught the infection, and after 
making the discovery that he was a Whig, rushed into the fray. 
The Tories having framed an address to the King against the 
Petitioning-for-Parliaments, he was appointed treasurer of a counter- 
movement, and assisted in preparing a counter-address, to which 
thirty thousand signatures were, he declares, obtained. Of the 
twenty apprentices deputed to hand this to the Lord Mayor, he was 
one. His Worship promised to acquaint the King with its purport, 
and then advised the youths to return home, and “ mind the busi- 
ness of their respective masters.” The youths complied—after 
regaling themselves “ very plentifully ” at a neighbouring tavern. 

As his seven years’ apprenticeship drew to a close, nothing would 
please John but to celebrate the “funeral ” of this epoch in his life 
by an entertainment to one hundred fellow-apprentices, which 
hospitable proceeding put him to much expense. He was now about 
to start as a bookseller and publisher on his own account, with his 
own way to work in the world. He received every assistance from 
good Mr. Parkhurst, by whose advice he avoided the rent of a whole 
shop by beginning with half a one and.a warehouse. He was also 
allowed by a friend the use of a “fashionable chamber,” by which is 
possibly meant a room in which to hold interviews. He was soon 
besieged by hackney authors, eagerly proffering their own works or, 
more commonly, abridgments of other people’s—a form of literature 
which found no favour with him. He thus describes his dealings 
with the tribe : 


I had some acquaintance with this generation in my apprenticeship, and 
had never any warm affection for them, in regard I always thought their great 
concern lay more in how much a sheet than in any respect they bore to the 
commonwealth of learning ; indeed, their learning lay often in as little room as 
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their honesty. They will pretend to have studied six or seven years in the 
Bodleian Library, to have turned over the Fathers, and to have read and digested 
the whole compass of Human and Ecclesiastic History—when, alas! they have 
never been able to understand a single page of Saint Cyprian, and cannot tell 
you whether the Fathers lived before or after Christ. And as for their honesty, it 
is very remarkable. They will persuade you to go upon another man’s copy, to 
steal his thoughts, or to abridge his book which should have got him bread for his 
lifetime ! When you have engaged them upon some project or other, they will 
write you off three or four sheets perhaps ; take up three or four pounds upon an 
urgent occasion, and you shall never hear of them more.' 


Dunton, who was now twenty-one, made a good beginning in 
business. Copies of the first book he printed were exchanged 
advantageously throughout the trade, and some funeral sermons, in 
those days in great demand, went off well. His position seeming to 
be established, his friends urged him to marry, though he had grown, 
himself, somewhat indifferent in that matter. Miss Sarah Doolittle 
was recommended to his notice. She was the daughter of a popular 
preacher, of one of whose works he had undertaken the publication 
“You will have her father’s copies for nothing,” said her advocates; 
“his book on the Sacrament, you know, has sold to the twentieth 
edition, which would have been an estate for a bookseller!” Since 
becoming his own master he had ceased to be regular in going to 
church ; and he admits that it was while “ strolling about as fancy led 
him,” one Sunday, that he turned into the meeting-house of Dr. 
Samuel Annesley in Little St. Helen’s. Dr. Annesley was the most 
notable Nonconformist minister of the time, and a preacher much 
in vogue. John can have profited but little by the sermon, for 
his attention was fixed on a young lady in the congregation who 
“almost charmed him dead.” She proved, on inquiry, to be one of 
the preacher’s own daughters, and to be “ pre-engaged.” He was 
advised, though, by one who knew the family, to make advances to 
her elder sister, whom he had observed with her. He first sought 
the consent of her father, and in this he was seconded by Mr. Park- 
hurst, who gave him an excellent character. The consent obtained, 
he set about courting Elizabeth Annesley, and won her in the end.? 
He liked euphonious names, and began at once addressing her as 
“ Tris,” while he signed himself “ Philaret.” The courtship, begun in 
town, was continued at Tunbridge Wells, whither the Annesley family 
had gone. John always supposed that this move was made in order to 


1 Life and Errors, vol. i, p. 61. 

2 Not the least among Dr. Annesley’s claims to distinction was the fact that 
he was father of twenty-five children—or ‘‘ a quarter of a hundred,” as he usually 
stated the sum total of his contributions to the current population, 
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test his constancy. He and his betrothed made an expedition thence 
to Crowborough Beacon, where they obtained a draught of milk from 
a poor widow inhabiting a lonely cottage. On getting home he assured 
his “ Iris,” in a rather turgid epistle, that he could willingly pass his 
life in such a solitude were she his companion. This, and other 
more high-flown sentiments of the “languishing Philaret,” were 
quietly checked in her reply. “One that loves till he loses his 
reason,” she wrote, “will make but an odd figure of a husband.” 
They were married a month after at Allhallows-the-Wall. During the 
entertainment which followed at the Annesley residence in Spital- 
fields, the bride and bridegroom were presented by one of the guests, 
a young student still at Cambridge, with an efithalamium invoking 
the presence of Cupid and the Graces, which he had composed for 
the occasion.! 

Mrs. Dunton proved an invaluable helpmate to her volatile 
spouse, who had few of the qualities necessary for a lasting success 
in business. He thus acknowledges her worth : 


She commenced bookseller, cash-keeper, managed all my affairs for me, 
and left me entirely to my own rambling and scribbling humours, However, I 
always kept an eye over the main chance, But these were golden days. 
Prosperity and success were the common course of Providence with me then. 


His prosperity was really the origin of much subsequent embar- 
rassment, for he lent money to insolvent friends. He also made the 
mistake of going surety to the extent of £1,200 for a married sister 
of his wife.? This step, which he took against the advice of his 
father-in-law and wife, hampered him for several years, and he met 
with ingratitude in return. But a reputation for liberality pleased his 
vanity. 

He had not been three years married when James II. came to 
the throne. The rising headed by the Duke of Monmouth, with 
which he heartily sympathised, was quelled soon afterwards at Sedge- 
moor. ‘This event caused a slackness in trade, and in consequence 
he became more restless than usual. “I cannot but pity those,” he 
observed to his wife, “that are meekly tied to a petticoat; they see 
nothing surprising or new; like a horse in a mill, they go on in their 


1 This was none other than Samuel Wesley, afterwards rector of Epworth. 
He subsequently married the Doctor’s youngest daughter, and by her became 
father of the Wesley brothers—Samuel, Charles, and the more celebrated John. 
Another of the Annesley sisters is said to have married Daniel Defoe, author of 
Robinson Crusoe. 

* A certain Mrs, B-—— residing at Harwich, whose full name does not 
appear. 
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constant round, and that they do to-day, that they do to-morrow. 
He was seized with an itch, as he called it, to embark in some 
promising venture. There were £500 owing to him in New 
England, and he thought that if he went out there to waken up his 
creditor, taking with him a cargo of books likely to sell well, he might 
be substantially the gainer. His plan was to go alone, leaving 
“Tris” to look after his interests at home. His books were not of a 
sort that would draw a crowd of purchasers at the present day, but 
they were selected with care. As a precaution, he divided them into 
two portions, and had them stowed on two ships, one of which 
(grievous to relate) was wrecked on the way. By this mishap he lost 
property which he valued at £500. 

He took passage himself in a vessel of 150 tons. The Susannah 
and Thomas (such was her awkward name) sailed from Gravesend 
on November 2, 1685. She was commanded by Thomas Jenner, an 
American, whom our hero describes as 
a gruff tarpaulin who scarcely understood civility. And yet he had some 


smatterings of divinity, and went not only constantly to prayers, but also took 
upon him to expound the Scriptures, which gave offence to several of the 


passengers. 


The mate and boatswain were good seamen and honest fellows ; 
but the gunner, though obstinate and quarrelsome, was 
a man so pusillanimous that he had rather creep into a scabbard than draw 
a sword. He could scarce endure the noise of his own guns. 

The crew generally were efficient. When it blew hard, “it was 
difficult to tell whether they or the elements made the most noise, or 
which would first leave off scolding.” Then there was the poor, 
willing, cabin boy, whom everybody bullied. There were thirty 
passengers including Dunton and his servant-apprentice, a youth 
named Palmer: the others were people who had been more or less 
implicated in the Monmouth rebellion, and were fleeing the country. 

They were caught in a terrific gale in the Downs off Deal, and 
their ship, being leaky, seemed likely to founder. When things were 
at their worst, the sailors called on the passengers to “ go to prayer,” 
as they were going down for certain. One of the latter had a 
devotional work entitled “Crumbs of Comfort,” from which he 
proposed reading a prayer ; but the others would not agree to this. 
To nothing but an extemporary composition would they listen. So 
two of them prayed in turn, and a psalm was sung, in which Dunton 
felt “ too sad” to join. It was with difficulty that Jenner brought 
his vessel to anchor at West Cowes, where she lay weather-bound 
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for three days. Cowes was not so civilised a spot then as it is now. 
“ This place,” writes John, “ abounds with a generation of the most 
impudent women I ever met with.” Annoyed by their effrontery, and 
finding the fare at the inn “coarse and mean,” he went on to New- 
port, where there dwelt a certain Mrs. Martha Lambert, an intellectual 
lady-with whom he seems to have had correspondence. She may 
have been an authoress ; and if so, she was sure of encouragement 
from him. Though writing women were regarded with awe, not 
unmingled with dislike, their works were always inquired for, and he 
valued them accordingly. Of Mrs. Lambert, whose exceeding merits 
must have been wasted in such a place, he says “ her person was 
indifferent enough ; but she discoursed like an angel, and her notions 
were great and uncommon.” He next visited a so-called astrologer, 
who undertook to inform him, for a consideration, whether his 
journey would be prosperous ; but to this he replied that, if his fate 
were irrevocably fixed, he would rather not learn it just then. If, on 
the other hand, it was not fixed, then there was no certainty in the 
science professed. He thereupon departed, leaving the prophet in 
speechless bewilderment. 

And now, after his brief spell on shore, Dunton was again afloat 
in cramped quarters. When about fifty leagues off the Lizard, there 
was a sudden cry of “A sail! A sail!” A ship was descried to the 
south-west, and taken to be a Sallee-man, one of the numerous 
Moorish pirates infesting the ocean. The mate swore she could be 
nothing else. ‘ By his prospective glass,” says Dunton, “he could 
make a more clear discovery, and bring the ship nearer, though we 
all thought she was too near already.” When a ship was captured 
by these pirates, the prisoners were carried off into slavery, with no 
prospect of recovering their freedom. The mere thought was enough 
to stir the heart of every freeborn Briton on board the Susannah and 
Thomas. Orders were given to clear decks, and make ready for an 
engagement. The crew, and all on board (Dunton included), armed 
themselves with whatever came handiest, and prepared to give the 
enemy a warm reception ; but her size, as she loomed nearer, con- 
vinced the captain that, in an engagement, she would overpower his 
small craft ; so, under cover of an increasing mist, he managed to 
slip off. A few hours later there was a second alarm. Every man 
ran to his gun ; but Dunton, seized with terror, lingered below till he 
heard them saying on deck, “ Where is Mr. Dunton that was so valiant 
overnight ?” He broke into acold sweat and faltered out, “ Coming ! 
coming ! I am only seeking my ruffles.” At length he stumbled up 
and heard, to his great relief, that the supposed Sallee-man “ was no 
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more than a Virginia merchant that was equally afraid of our ship.” 
After this his valour returned. 

In the Bay of Biscay they encountered another storm, during 
which, prostrated by sea-sickness, he lay too weak to move, except 
with the help of Palmer, who kept well. Aswind and sea subsided, his 
appetite revived, and he was eager to resume his place at the captain’s 
mess ; but by that time, owing to their slow progress, it seemed 
doubtful whether their provisions would last the voyage. Food was 
doled out in measure too scanty to satisfy his cravings. He bethought 
him, then, of a nice little store of dainties put up by the prudent 
“tein” 

‘‘The better to regale me on my voyage,” says he, ‘* she had laid out about 
£8 in sweetmeats, preserved damorins, cherry brandy, and the like knick-knacks ; 
but it so fell-out, I was not much the better for them, for being so long sick, my 
man Palmer was afraid they would turn sour and so be spoiled, which he took a 


good course to prevent, for finding of ’em toothsome, he fed on ’em like common 
food, and ate ’em all up before I got well.” 


Palmer, who stood in favour with the cook, managed once or 
twice, between meals, to smuggle a dumpling to his’master’s berth ; 
but being surprised at this, he was threatened with a beating, “ which,” 
says Dunton, “I resented very ill, because the captain’s mess (of 
which I was a member) had eat up all my share of the fowls tho’ 
they were near ten dozen.” 

Meantime he witnessed the gambols of various sea-creatures, and, 
having little else to swallow, believed all the wondrous stories re- 
specting them which the sailors had to tell. A monster was sighted 
a long distance off, that can only have been a progenitor of the 
sea-serpent. A shark in search of a dinner camefnearer. The 
appearance of a swordfish and thresher indicated that a whale was 
somewhere about, and presently he beheld one squirting columns of 
water high into the air, beneath a cloud of vaporous spray. True Lon- 
doner that he was, he could only compare the vision to “ a town full 
of smoking chimneys in the midst of the sea.” The harpooning of 
dolphins and porpoises afforded some sport; but the cold was 
becoming intense, and no wonder! The ship was making for the 
coast of Newfoundland, and was soon wedged fast against an iceberg. 
A change of wind occurring, she and her towering captor were 
carried together into milder latitudes, where, the iceberg beginning 
to melt, they parted company. This peril past, it was found that the 
food on board would just last a fortnight, if that. The daily 
allowance for each individual was therefore reduced to “a pint of 
water and bread in proportion.” If it had not been that some cod- 
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fish were caight, it would have fared badly with them all. A dead 
calm reigned too—not a breath of wind to stira sail. A favourable 
breeze sprang up at last, and their course was resumed. A report 
that land was in sight (though as yet only in hazy outline) filled them 
with joy. Dunton strained his eyes to scan the American coast, 
which appeared “a mighty wilderness of trees ; here and there a 
little spot of clearer ground that looked like a plantation.” 

It was on a bright but bitterly cold evening that the party 
crawled on shore at a point near the Castle, where they were given 
shelter for the night. Next morning they set out, “over the ice,” for 
Boston, about a mile distant. While sharing danger and privations 
at sea, there had been no discord among them ; but now (as though 
to show they were human) they squabbled as to the road to take. 
In the end, some went one way, some another. Regarding the 
voyage, which had lasted four weary months, Dunton protested he 
would “part with both the Indies, were they his,” rather than under- 
go the same hardships again. There was the journey back, to be 
sure, to be considered ; but he had some notion, then, of getting his 
wife to join him instead of his joining her—an arrangement depen- 
dent upon his success or otherwise. 

He was not long in finding convenient quarters in the house of 
a brother bookseller, Richard Wilkins, an Irishman from Limerick. 
Here he was accommodated with a warehouse for his books, for by 
this time the ship bearing one half of his cargo had put into port ; and 
that the other half would soon follow he had, as yet, no reason to 
doubt. He met everywhere with a cordial reception, due mainly 
to his relationship to Dr. Annesley, whose name was held in honour. 
One can imagine his elation when the freedom of the city was con- 
ferred on him, and he was feasted by the Governor and magistrates 
at a banquet in the Town Hall. He made himself known, of course, 
to the clerical notabilities, beginning with the Rev. Increase Mather 
(Metropolitan of New England and Rector of Harvard College), 
and his sons Cotton and Nathaniel. In Cotton Mather, who was 
forming a library, he beheld a likely customer, and this may have 
been in some degree the reason that he “took for Heaven ” the first 
conversation he had with him. He next introduces us to the book- 
sellers, most of them rich, all thriving. From booksellers he passes 
to printers, and from them to citizens of various callings, down to 
the miscellaneous folk who visited his warehouse to pick and choose. 
Among these were some ladies whose portraits are distinctly un- 
attractive. One was a wanton, another a simpleton, another an 
empty chatterbox ; a fourth was a reputed witch who had sold her 
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soul to the devil. In the persons of Miss Comfort Wilkins, daughter 
of his landlord, and Mrs. Joanna Breck, a pretty widow of twenty- 
two, he presents us with more pleasing types. Comfort Wilkins was 
a charming Puritan maiden, modest and gentle, yet frank and free. 
In her father’s lodger, cadaverous from long fasting, she took an 
interest at once, and made his restoration to strength her care. As 
he suffered from the cold, she had his bed, of nights, warmed with a 
warming-pan—an instrument which supplied Serjeant Buzfuz with 
so telling a point in the case of Bardell versus Pickwick. She also 
won his heart by sending his wife a present of a “ rich looking-glass,” 
intended, possibly, to insinuate the other’s beauty, or indicate her 
own singleness of mind. As for Mrs. Breck, whom he calls “the 
flower of Boston,” he hints pretty broadly that she would have 
accepted him as a second husband, had “ Iris” not existed. 

Though its natural features are unchanged, Boston of to-day 
but faintly resembles the place described by Dunton more than two 
centuries ago. It reminded him, he says, of Bristol. He mentions 
the ‘‘streets many and large, paved with pebbles.” The houses, 
though flimsily built of shingles and brick, struck him as “ hand- 
somely contrived.” He testifies to the excellence of the shops, where 
“all sorts of commodities” were to be found. Over the gardens 
and orchards he speaks of, the city has since spread. Modern 
travellers enlarge on the beauty of the common fringed by creeper- 
embowered villas, and the spot thus depicted is doubtless the same 
in its ancient state : 

There is a small but pleasant common where the gallants, a little before 
sunset, walk with their marmalet madams,!' as we do in Moorfield, till the nine 
o’clock bell brings them home ; after which the constables walk their rounds to 
see good order kept, and to take up loose people. 

A nine o’clock bell and the simultaneous appearance of a con- 
stable sounds vexatious. The laws, indeed, under which the young 
community was growing, were strict, though not unnecessarily so. 
Here were some punishments attached to certain misdemeanours 
and crimes. For drunkenness, whipping ora fine ; the same for 
kissing a woman (against her will presumably) in the street. For 
cursing and swearing, the tongue was branded with a red-hot iron ; 
scolds were gagged and put in the pillory for passers-by to revile. 
“Were this the law in England,” observes John, “ it might cure the 
noise that is in many women’s heads.” For graver misdeeds there 
were graver measures. The sentence on murderers was death, as 
also on those convicted of practising witchcraft, which was thoroughly 


' An equivalent expression, probably, to sweetheart. 
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believed in and regarded with just abhorrence. In short, considering 
that Boston had been founded only fifty-five years, she seems to 
have made some progress in wickedness. Though Dunton had 
surely no cause to complain of his treatment, there are scattered 
through his letters what may sound like harsh criticisms on his 
American brethren. This passage will serve as an instance : 


They are generally very backward in their payments, great censors of other 
men’s tuanners, but extremely careless of their own; yet they have a ready 
correciion for every vice. As for their religion, I cannot perfectly distinguish it ; 
but it is such that nothing keeps them friends but only the fear of exposing one 
another’s knavery. As for the rabble, their religion lies in cheating all they deal 
with, 


Public interest, just now, was centred in the approaching execution 
of a man named Morgan who, under strong provocation, and while 
half-drunk, had committed murder. Sentenced to death, he was 
awaiting his end in prison, where Dunton visited him. He had 
confessed his crime, had acknowledged the justice of his sentence, 
and was penitent. Before quitting the world, he was subjected to 
what must have been the torture of listening to three sermons from 
three leading divines.'' In these he was roughly upbraided—almost 
railed at : the terrors in store for him were dwelt on, and faint hopes 
of ultimate forgiveness held out. If anything could have reconciled 
him to his fate, it must have been the assurance given him by Cotton 
Mather, that he was listening to the three last sermons he would ever 
hear. Early in the day appointed for the execution, Increase 
Mather, the last to preach, began his sermon in what was known as 
the “New Church” before an enormous audience. One of the 
overcrowded galleries “cracked,” a general rush ensued, and it is 
surprising that there was no serious accident. An adjournment 
was then made to another church, where the preacher resumed his 
discourse. Thence the culprit, pallid and rueful, was conveyed in 
a cart to the gallows, a mile off. Before dying, he warned the crowd 
against drunkenness, saying it had been his ruin.” 

There came a training day for the militia when all men that 
could carry arms were called out to exercise. Dunton joined the 
force, shouldering a pike, as he was unequal to handling a musket ; 
and he appears to have performed his part in the manceuvres without 
wounding himself or anybody else. It was impossible for him, while 


' The Revs. Increase Mather, Cotton Mather, and Joshua Moody. 

* Mr. Moody, in his sermon, alluded with regret to the recent introduction 
into the country of a ‘‘kind of strong drink called rum,” which the Bostonians 
seem to have found to their taste. 
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thus engaged, to give attention to trade. The sale of his books 
began to flag, and being advised to try Salem as a fresh centre, he 
transferred the remainder of his stock there, with Palmer in charge. 
At first Palmer “took-money apace ;” but afterwards he “fell to 
shooting” and neglecting his business, which brought down on him 
some grave reproof from his employer. 

Of Dunton’s various expeditions about the country, the most 
interesting was, perhaps, a visit to Natick, a place some twenty miles 
away, to attend an annual /ecture addressed by their pastor to the 
converted Indians. A large party of friends from Boston made the 
journey on horseback, each rider having a lady seated behind him. 
Dunton was favoured with the society of Mrs. Breck; another 
cavalier had charge of Comfort Wilkins ; while a third—a gay spark 
named Cook—had a frivolous Mrs. Middleton as his companion. 
Their way lay at first through thick woods, which afforded grateful 
shelter from the scorching sun. From these they emerged on a 
valley dotted with spruce trees and watered by glistening streams. 
The path was rough in places, and the women, even if provided 
with pillions, must have found their seat on the crupper anything 
but easy. On reaching Natick, they tied up their steeds in an old 
barn, and passed along rows of wigwams to the spot where the Indian 
Sachim, or king, and his queen were stationed, surrounded by dusky 
attendants. The king, it seems, had “a sort of horse face.” The 
queen, whom Dunton says he kissed (a respectful salute, no doubt, 
expected from white strangers), is described as “ considerably up in 
years.” She wore a body and buskins of moose-skin embroidered 
with coloured beads, and a mantle of blue cloth. To the /ecture, 
which consisted of an address in their own language followed by a 
sermon in English, the assembled Indians hearkened with breathless 
attention. Their conversion to Christianity, as is well known, was 
due to the courageous labours of the Rev. John Eliot, now an aged 
man living at Roxbury, who had translated the Bible into their 
tongue. His attendance was alone wanting to complete a most 
impressive scene. 

For long after his return to England, Dunton was a hero among 
his kindred. But his position was not satisfactory. ‘There had 
been no revival in trade while he was away. Again, his recent 
enterprise, regarded commercially, was a failure; for besides the 
loss of half his venture at sea, he left behind him £300 in debts, 
which his friend Wilkins undertook to recover for him—if he could. 
Then that unlucky bond he had given his sister-in-law was still un- 
redeemed, and he hardly dared show his nose out of doors for 
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fear of being arrested by her creditors. To one with his hatred of 
restraint, this sort of life soon became intolerable. Obtaining bail, 
he went abroad and spent nine months in wandering through 
Holland and Germany. At last, hearing that his sister-in-law had 
settled her debts, and understanding that a change in the political 
wind was at hand, he ventured to return home. He was glad to 
settle down. “My humour for rambling,” he says, “ was now pretty 
well off, and my thoughts began to fix rather on business.” He took 
a shop with the sign of the “ Black Raven,” opposite the Poultry 
Compter—a prison so named—and resumed trade on the very day 
that the Prince of Orange (William ITI.) reached London after landing 
at Torbay. This coincidence he considered most auspicious. His 
“ itch” for printing returned in all its force. Theology and poetry 
were the subjects he most favoured. Poetry was no more market- 
able then than it is now. It was different with works of religious 
inquiry ; many of those he published had an extensive sale. 

His idea of ideas was what he was pleased to term “ Athenianism.” 
It had its origin in the A€éyeev cai axoverv re Kacrdrepor Of Acts xvii. 21. 
He thought that even as Athens had once enlightened the barbarian 
world by her learning and culture, so he and some fellow-workers 
might supply information to a hungry public. This was to be done 
in a journal called the Athenian Mercury, wherein questions on all 
topics would be considered and answered. At first there were but 
four people in the management—the originator himself, who walked 
off with the glory ; Richard Sault, a Cambridge graduate, who under- 
took the drudgery ; Dr. Norris, a walking storehouse of miscellaneous 
knowledge; and lastly, Samuel Wesley, with whom Dunton had not 
as yet quarrelled. Few of the queries addressed to the Mercury 
were genuine at first. They were framed by the managers in order 
to call forth information already prepared. The wisdom thus 
evinced caught public attention. The journal was a great and 
immediate success. ‘It grew every week upon our hands,” writes 
Dunton. “The impatience of our querists and the curiosity of their 
questions required much accuracy and care.” The staff had soon 
to be increased, and the united body became known as the 
“Athenian Society.” A presumptuous being, one Brown, had the 
audacity to start a rival paper, the Lacedemonian Mercury—an exact 
imitation of the other. But the Athenians extinguished him 
and his design in a manner so high-handed as to be scarcely 
credible. 

It is not all projectors of periodicals that live to read a laudatory 
history of their own enterprise; yet such was the experience of 
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Dunton and his collaborators.'! Prefixed to the history were compli- 
mentary poems testifying to the excellence of the paper both in plan 
and matter. Nahum Tate, the Laureate, chanted its merits in some 
ponderous lines. Another versifier, in allusion to certain parodies 
on their undertaking, thus addressed the Society : 


Let your opposers trifling jests pursue : 
They write for minutes, but for Ages you. 


Mrs. Rowe (the “ Pindaric Lady,” as Dunton styles her) saluted 
them as “matchless men.” Lord Halifax and Sir William Temple 
were supporters of the Mercury, and freely used its pages. Swift, 
at that time domiciled with Sir William, was one of those whose 
approval found vent in an ode—and such an ode! Dryden, after 
reading it, assured “cousin Swift” that he would never be a poet. 
The Mercury existed for six years only. The death of Sault re- 
moved its main support, and the subsequent secession of Dr. Norris 
left Dunton with a heavier load on his hands than he liked. So he 
let it drop. 

On the death of a cousin, Dunton succeeded to a small property at 
Chesham. The importance of being a landowner fairly turned his 
~ head, and he fancied his estate, which consisted of a few farms, far more 
valuable than it really was. He had always disliked the “ noise and 
hurry ” of business, and his wife, being now in failing health, could 
no longer help him as she used. He removed to quieter quarters 
and devoted his time to study. He attended book-sales and secured 
many rare volumes. But hardly had he settled down to this more 
congenial mode of life when “Iris” died. ‘The blow was cruei, and 
he felt it deeply fora time. Mrs. Dunton seems to have been as 
estimable a woman as her sister, Mrs. Wesley, out without the 
latter’s severity. ‘‘She had such a stock of good nature,” says her 
husband, “ that I never went home and found her out of humour.” 
He had once assured her that, if he survived her, he would never 
“ draw again in the conjugal yoke.” Nevertheless, within a year of 
her death, he married Sarah Nicholas (whom he always calls 
“Valeria ”), only child of Mrs. Jane Nicholas, a widow of consider- 
able means living at St. Albans. This step, from which he antici- 
pated great worldly advantage, turned out disastrously. By it he 
forfeited the friendship of many of the Annesley family who thought 
he had remarried too soon ; his relations, also, with his mother-in- 
law, Mrs. Nicholas, though cordial at first, did not long continue so. 
When engaged to her daughter, he had led her to believe that he 


1 History of the Athenian Society, by Charles Gildon. 
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was in affluent circumstances; but this was untrue. Two of his 
farms at Chesham were already mortgaged : on the security of a third, 
he prevailed upon her to advance him a sufficient sum to carry out 
a2 plan certain (he considered) to yield heavy profits. This was no 
less than a journey to Dublin, and the sale there of the precious 
tomes he had been for long collecting. Benighted Ireland, he 
thought, would be all the better for some sound literature, and the 
introduction of a little Athenianism, as represented by himself. 

Among his books were works on “divinity, history, philosophy, 
law, physic, mathematics, horsemanship, merchandise, limning, 
heraldry, music, fortification, fireworks, husbandry, gardening, &c.” 
They weighed about ten tons, and he expected to clear £1,500 by 
them. He held three auctions, a “farewell sale,” and a “ packing 
penny ”—five distinct transactions conducted on the purest prin- 
ciples. 

**T must do myself the justice to assert,” he writes, ‘that I had none of 
those unworthy ways that have been used in some other auctions, I had not one 
setter to advance the price, and draw on unwary bidders,” 

He enjoyed the favour and patronage of some of the leading 
citizens, notably the Bishop of Clogher and Colonel Butler, whom 
he calls the Mzecenas of Ireland. Yet there were many in his own 
trade who regarded his advent with disgust, considering that his sales 
were spoiling their market. At the head of these was one Patrick 
Campbell, a most odious Scotchman, and cock-of-the-walk among 
the Dublin booksellers. Patrick was a hypocrite who would “say 
grace over a choppin of ale and all the time be contriving how to 
overreach you.” A quarrel, arising from some petty cause, was 
soon established between him and the new-comer, and an un- 
scrupulous adversary he proved. His creatures invaded the sale- 
room, interrupting and ridiculing the proceedings. He induced the 
proprietor, by an offer of double the rent given by Dunton, to trans- 
fer the use of the sale-room to himself; so that our friend, at the 
close of his second auction, was rudely dispossessed, and obliged to 
move his property, at great expense, elsewhere. Dunton’s indignation 
was aroused by this treatment. ‘‘I wear my pen as others do their 
sword,” was a favourite declaration of his, and he now drew up a 
s:atement of the Scotchman’s turpitude, intending to have it printed ; 
but such was Campbell’s influence among the printers that they, one 
and all, declined the order. He had his statement, therefore, pasted 
on a board and hung on the wall at his new quarters for everybody 
to read. 

In spite of these worries, he found time to look about him, 
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and his description of the country, while William III. was on the 
throne, has a certain value. On the political condition of Ireland, 
he has little to say. He pronounces the Irish “a nest of disarmed 
lazy rebels that have the will, though not the power, to cut our 
throats.” Owing to the severe laws in force against Roman Catholics, 
the complete extirpation of their faith was, he opined, only a matter 
of time ; and, this achieved, England might accomplish her sister’s 
subjugation with ease.' He witnessed very complacently the parade 
with which my Lords Justices (Lords Galway and Winchester) per- 
formed their devotions at Christ Church on Sundays : 

When they go to church the streets, from the Castle gate to the church 
door—as also the great aisle of the church, to the foot of the stairs by which 
they ascend to the place where they sit—are lined with soldiers. They are 
preceded by the pursuivants of the council-chamber, two maces, and (on state 
days) by the king and pursuivant at arms, their chaplains and gentlemen of the 
household, with pages and footmen bareheaded. When they alight from their 
coach (in which commonly the Lord Chancellor and one of the prime Nobility sit 
with ’em) the sword of state is delivered to some lord to carry before ’em ; and 
in the like manner they return back to the Castle, where the several courses at 
dinner are ushered in by kettle-drums and trumpets. 


Though he usually shunned theatres, we find him elbowing his way 
into the Smock Alley playhouse. Here, amidst a babel of brogues, 
he sat eating oranges and inspecting the occupants of the boxes, 
whose display of “vanity and foppery ” struck him as unexampled. 
Presently the curtain rose on the “Squire of Alsatia,” in which 
a popular actor named Wilks assumed the leading character. To 
Dunton the piece, though fairly performed, seemed vicious in its 
tendency, and it is with shame he confesses that he sat it out. He 
tells a story, by the way, of the said Wilks which has a familiar 
sound, The Smock Alley troupe went down, soon after, to Kil- 
kenny, where Wilks, while fighting a stage duel, was supposed to 
be slain by his adversary. A clown of a countryman who was 
present, and took the scene for real, fled from the house horror- 
stricken, and announced the tragedy to all he met. The news 
reached Dublin in time. Lamentation was general, and some poets 
were half through appropriate elegies, when the favourite reappeared 
safe and sound. 

Dunton enjoyed several rambles in the country. In company 
with six friends, he made a three days’ expedition on horseback 
through the county Kildare, finishing up with the Curragh Races. 
He also spent some time at Kilkenny as the guest of a jovial and 


' Wiser men than he was (Strafford, for instance) had expressed the same 
opinion long before. So much for human prescience ! 
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hospitable doctor, of whose prime claret he expresses approval. He 
was taken, of course, to see the Castle—the home of the Butlers 
on the river Nore. The fine Vandykes in the picture-gallery excited 
his admiration. One was a portrait of the artist himself ; another 
represented the tyrannical Strafford with his massive head, lowering 
brow, and thick black hair short-cropped, “ frowning like a mere 
Nero on the messenger that brought him ill news of the Parliament.” 


‘*On the south side of the gallery,” pursues Dunton, ‘ hang two royal buds, 
Charles II. drawn when he was four years old (ah, Charles, what innocence 
didst thou outlive !), and James II. in hanging sleeves—and it had been well for 
England, and himself too, if he had put off his body with his little coat, and so 
exchanged one heaven for another.” 


Before sailing for England, Dunton offered to make it up with 
Patrick Campbell, but his overtures were rejected with scorn. He 
had made no secret of his intention to gibbet his enemy in a 
forthcoming work ; while Patrick’s chief partisan (the coffee-house 
proprietor, Pue) declared he would check its sale, at any rate in 
Dublin, by chaining « copy to the leg of his table, and charging a 
penny to all who read it! To his exposure of Campbell he added 
an “account of his conversation in Ireland ;” and these together 
formed a volume to which he gave the title of “The Dublin 
Scuffle.” With the exception of his American letters, it is the least 
tiresome of his writings ; but even so, it is a labour to get through, 
owing to his obscurities of style, his use of fictitious names, and 
his general dulness and prolixity. 

But troubles soon arose which banished all else from his mind. 
Whatever pleasure his stay in Ireland may have afforded him, it 
had not enriched him. Before long, he applied to bis mother-in- 
law for a further loan on the security of his already heavily-encum- 
bered land. She, however, had begun to perceive the manner of 
man he was, and refused. He pressed her urgently, but she 
remained obdurate, and at last declined to see him, her daughter, 
who continued to reside with her, adopting the same course. He 
rushed into print at once, and published his “ Case with respect to 
Madam Jane Nicholas,” showing himself to be in the right, and her 
in the wrong—a proceeding which only served to embitter the feud. 
Mutual reproaches and recriminations followed. Here is a dis- 
courteous extract from a letter written to him, at this juncture, by his 
wife : 


I write to let you know that if you think much of providing for me, I am 
very willing you should have all your yoke and burden (as you call it being 
married) removed, and return me my fortune, and we will be both single. And 
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you shall have your land, if you will return me my money, and sure that will 
please you. For I, and all good people, think you never married me for love, 
but for my money; and so you have had the use of it all this while to banter 
and laugh at me and my mother by your maggoty printers. 

As time went on, he drifted further into difficulties. Authorship, 
which it had pleased him to exercise as a pastime, he had now to take 
to for a livelihood ; and very humiliated he felt at joining the ranks 
of the much-despised hacks “who keep their grinders moving by 
the travail of their pens.” It was while thus circumstanced that he 
set about the composition of that curious work the “ Life and Errors 
of John Dunton, written in Solitude; showing how he would think, 
speak, and act, might he live over his days again.” The opening 
autobiography has all the air of truth. The lessons he draws from 
his errors are obvious enough, and may be summed up as inculca- 
ting virtue and prudence. The writer’s vanity is rampant throughout. 
He makes us acquainted with a crowd of his contemporaries—note- 
worthy people in his eyes, but only in so far as they have reference 
to himself. Authors head the list, and on their heels press book- 
sellers, printers, binders, stationers, auctioneers, engravers on copper, 
cutters on wood, licensers, journalists, together with his customers, 
benefactors, and eminent persons generally. He bestows much 
monotonous eulogy on the passing procession ; but where he owes 
a grudge, he stabs. 

His next publication, “ A Living Elegy,” is a lengthy address to 
his creditors, describing his embarrassment as only temporary, and 
making out that his property is worth £10,000. An offer made by 
one of them, to take ten shillings in the pound, he loftily rejects, 
naming an exact date, two years ahead, when they may all look to 
being paid in full. The death of Mrs. Nicholas (an event on which 
he was evidently counting) occurred in the interval, but did not affect 
his condition. He had no home worthy of the name to offer his 
wife, nor had she any intention of joining him. He thought to raise 
the wind by writing political tracts in Whig interests. One of these, 
entitled “ Neck or Nothing,” was an attack on Oxford and Boling- 
broke, and caused some sensation. Swift expresses surprise (ironic- 
ally) at the other side leaving so doughty a challenge unanswered.' 

Dunton petitioned both the King (George I.) and Parliament for 
some recognition of these services, but without any notice being 
taken of his appeals. He continued to produce pamphlets and 
squibs, his style becoming more and more violent, scurrilous, and 
incoherent. Often he is unintelligible. He had inherited a taint of 
insanity, and it now became evident that his mind was deranged. 

1 Public Spirit of the Whigs. 
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As for his body, he represents it as “besieged with rheumatism, 
scurvy, and consumptive cough.” He seems to have spent some 
time in a debtors’ prison, from which he obtained his release some- 
how. Gradually he passes out of sight altogether; and the utmost 
his best-informed biographer can tell us is that he “died in obscurity ” 
in 1733. He was seventy-four, and had survived his second wife 
thirteen years. 

Although he never fails to condemn literary piracy, Dunton is an 
egregious sinner himself in that respect. For anyone examining his 
writings with care, it is easy to convict him. The main interest of 
his letters from America rests on his description of the manners and 
customs of the Indians ; but this, though woven with some ingenuity 
into his narrative, is taken from another man’s work.' His account, 
also, of the Rev. John Eliot and his labours is the same as that given 
by Cotton Mather in his biography of that worthy. In his “ Life 
and Errors” one is constantly coming across passages which nobody 
accustomed to his native style can accept as original. They occur 
when he is dealing with sacred subjects, and are marked by consider- 
able fervour and eloquence. One can only suppose that they are 
echoes from some of the many sermons he had heard or read. An 
example of this may be given. He is discouraging the pursuit of 
earthly love as diverting the affections from a higher and worthier 
object, and observes : 

When once a heart is affectionately devoted to its God, and effectual'y 
touched with seraphic love, it will, like the needle, be always pointing that way : 
direct it to what point of the compass you please, propose to it the enjoyment of 
any creature, it will but ¢vemd/e and be restless, till it turns again towards God 
and its final happiness, and there it will fix and centre. 

The comparison of the heart to the magnetic needle is a fine one 
and well expressed ; but we cannot believe that the idea was Dunton’s 
own. It is the same in the case of the verse with which his pages 
are liberally sprinkled. The elder Disraeli has detected him tran- 
scribing from Francis Osborne and Cowley without acknowledg- 
ment, and sets him down as “a low scribbler whose mind has’ no 
elegance, and whose rhymes are doggerel.”? The following lines 
from a poem on “ Fair-weather Friends” may well be his. Though 
poor enough in themselves, they contain an apt simile : 

See how my shadow tracks me where I go ! 
I stop—it stops : I walk—and it doth so. 





1 Key into the Language of America. By Roger Williams. Printed in 
London in 1643. 
? Note to Preface of Nichols’s edition of Life and Errors. 
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I run with wingéd flight, and still I spy 

My waiting shadow run as fast as I. 

But when misfortune’s cloud obscures the day, 
And through the gloom I have to take my way, 
My shadow disappears !—then, all alone, 

O’er man’s inconstancy I’m left to moan, 


When he wrote thus, his pet owl—a bird he prized as sacred to 
Athene—was dead. His only remaining friends were a faithful nurse, 
an old spaniel named “ Mettle,” and an embroidered waistcoat all 
in tatters. 
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LUCRETIUS AND HIS SCIENCE. 


N Lucretius we have the first great example of that apparent 
anomaly—a “scientific poet.” A philosopher according to his 
lights, he was yet one of 


. . those rare souls, 
Poets, whose thoughts enrich the blood of the world. 


In those passages where he has cast off the shackles of his science 
and given full rein to his matchless inspiration he has proved him- 
self worthy to rank with the greatest masters of verse. The beauty 
and intense earnestness of thought which characterise these parts, 
and, above all, the sincere desire shown to make the lot of mankind 
happier by weaning them from those passions and reckless follies 
which turn “the life of a fool into a hell here on earth,” invest his 
work with a human interest and a charm which belong to but few of 
the productions of his age. 

His merits were early recognised by those competent to judge, 
and the powerful influence which his genius exercised over his suc- 
cessors is well shown in the frequent imitations of his phraseology 
and style to be met with in the works of the greatest of the Augustan 
poets—Vergil—and also in those of Horace and Ovid. In more 
modern times the star of the old Roman Epicurean has been even more 
in the ascendant, numbering among his admirers such lights in criti- 
cism and poetry as Lambinus, Milton, Goethe, Voltaire, to mention 
no others. But, as the title of this paper signifies, we shall consider 
his work rather from a scientific than a poetic standpoint. In the six 
books of his “De Rerum Natura” he presents with striking force 
and originality, and with a wealth of illustration and analogy all his 
own, the Epicurean system of the universe. Thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with his subject, the weak points of Epicureanism, under his 
vigorous and loving touch, appear almost strong, while those which 
constitute its strength are made even more striking by the inexhaustible 
stores of argument and illustration he brings to bear upon them. 
But, notwithstanding his enthusiasm for the tenets of his master, he 
is never betrayed into dishonesty. Difficulties and anomalies may 
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spring up, but with these he grapples earnestly and fairly, and often, 
judged from his own point of view, successfully. There is no 
shuffling, and his righteous scorn for those who cover the falseness 
of their doctrines by the complexity and obscurity of their language 
is seen in his wrathful denunciation of Heraclitus. ‘No writer,” 
says Professor Sellar, in his most appreciative account of the life 
and work of Lucretius, “ever used words more clearly or sin- 
cerely.” If ever the Epicurean philosophy could have been patched 
up into a semblance of reasonableness, our poet was the man to 
have done it. 

Although the merits of Lucretius as a poet have always received 
generous recognition, yet there are speculations in his science ' so 
far in advance of his times, that it is only in this century that the 
extraordinary nature of many of his anticipations of modern scientific 
thought has been duly appreciated. The caustic and supercilious 
Creech speaking of his philosophy, says (alluding to his hypothesis 
of chance) that he could “be the strongest argument of his own 
opinions, for it seems impossible that some things which he delivers 
should proceed from Reason or Judgment, or any cause but Chance 
and unthinking Fortune.” Even Lord Macaulay, while admiring 
his keen moral sense, and the picturesque nature of his descriptions, 
stigmatises his philosophy as being for the most part “‘ utterly worth- 
less.” With the growth, however, of our knowledge, and with a more 
appreciative study of the system of Epicurus, there are many who 
now no longer hold with the great essayist that the teachings of the 
Garden constitute “the silliest and meanest of all systems of natural 
and moral philosophy.” ? 

One of the first impressions that must strike a reader of Lucretius 
is the conviction that he had that which the Scotch elder thought so 
eminently desirable—viz. “An unco’ guid opinion of himself,” as 
well as a very poor one of ordinary mortals. From the serene 
heights of his calm philosophy he looks down with a half-pitying, 
half-contemptuous condescension on the follies and mistakes of man- 
kind. Unlike Newton, he seems to think that he has sounded the 
universe to its bottomest depths by the plummet of his fancy ; and 
in one place he speaks of himself as gaining a wreath from the Muses 


' Which was of course essentially that of Democritus, ‘‘cujus fontibus 
Epicurus hortulos suos irrigavit.’’—Cicero. 

2 It is pleasant, however, to find that this ‘‘ vulgar error” was avoided by that 
large-minded and liberal knight Sir Thomas Browne, who both in his Re/igio 
Medici and Pseudodoxia Epidemica speaks most favourably and charitably of 
Epicurus and his philosophy. 
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the like of which had graced the brows of no mortal before.' But 
even his very arrogance sits well upon him. For, after all, perhaps 
it is not so much an inordinate consciousness of his own powers 
which lifts him up, as the firm conviction that in the teachings of his 
master Epicurus, whom he lauds in those frequent bursts of har- 
monious verse which pleasantly relieve the stern tenor of his poem, 
he has found a lever which will enable him to elevate mankind by 
liberating them from debasing superstition and needless fear, and so 
make life at least worth the living. This system of philosophy he is 
persuaded is the only true one. Hence his contempt of all others, 
and his lofty satisfaction that while men are groping about in dark- 
ness, he at least basks in the sunshine of truth. 

Concerning the details of the life of Lucretius, there is much 
conjecture and but little certainty. Born probably of an illustrious 
patrician family (Munro), he was brought “ up to the realms of light ” 
somewhere about 99 B.c.; and there is a legend to the effect that, 
maddened by a love philtre administered him by his mistress, he 
died by his own hand in the forty-fourth year of his age, the day of 
his death being that on which one of his greatest admirers—Vergil— 
received the foga virilis.2 But although so little information of a 
biographical nature concerning him has reached us, yet in one 
respect he has been unusually fortunate. For his likeness, cut out 
on a black agate, has survived to our own time, so that we are 
enabled to gaze on the very features of the poet. His claim to the 
remembrance of posterity rests upon a single work of 7,400 hexa- 
meters, the extraordinary nature of which, and the marvellous manner 
in which he has in some of his speculations anticipated modern 
scientific thought, entitle him to the peculiar consideration of those 
interested in ancient science. Indeed, the first two books of the 
“De Rerum Natura” especially, read almost like a modern treatise 
on the atomic and kinetic theories of matter ! 

The three foundations—the tripod—on which the whole science 
ofthe “De Rerum Natura” rests, are the three grand and philosophic 
conceptions of the indestructibility of matter; the essential unity of 
all its seeming varieties ; and the reign of law in the universe.® 
There is a wonderful passage in the first book in which the poet states 

' IV. 2-5. 

* Professor Sellar, after a most judicial balancing of the pros and cons of the 
matter, neither wholly accepts nor wholly rejects the tradition. He is inclined 
‘* rather to treat the story as a meagre and distorted record of tragical events in the 
poet’s life than as a literary myth.” 


* This last-mentioned limb of the tripod is not, however, so firm as one could 
wish. More will be said regarding this later. 
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the first of these truths in a manner which shows that he fully and 
intelligently perceived its importance. In it he declares that 
nothing arises except at the expense of something else, a statement 
which modern chemistry has done so much to illustrate. In these 
remarkable lines it is clearly taught that, although Nature may resolve 
a body into its constituent elements, yet she does not annihilate, but 
re-forms these first principles into fresh compounds. The death of 
the one combination is the birth of a new order of things, the case 
being one, not of annihilation, but of transformation.' 

The conviction, again, that there is but one form of primordial 
matter running through all its apparently endless varieties, seems to 
have taken deep root in the mind of Lucretius. Nor is this con- 
ception present to him simply in a crude and rough form, but in one 
singularly beautiful and profound. For he will not admit a supposi- 
tion such as that of Heraclitus, which teaches that fire is the first 
matter ; nor is he better pleased with the doctrine of Anaximenes 
or Thales, which assigns the origin of all to air or water respectively. 
He goes deeper than this. “Is it not better,” he asks, “that you 
should settle that there are certain bodies endowed with such a 
nature, that if, say, they have formed Fire, yet the same atoms, a few 
having been taken away, and a few allotted, and their arrangement 
and motions having been changed, can make the gentle breaths of 
Air, and so in like manner all other things are mutually interchange- 
able?” ? And again: “ Truly, as I think, matters stand thus: there 
are certain bodies which by their connections, motions, arrangement, 
position, and conformations make up fire, but these having changed 
their order, change the character of the substance, and are, in 
themselves, neither like fire, nor aught else which moves the sense.” * 
“To such a degree,” he adds a few verses later on, “‘is it in the 
power of those bodies which are the foundations of things to accom- 
plish, simply by a change in their arrangement.”* ‘The atoms of 
Lucretius thus differed from one another not in the nature of their 
first matter, but in their shapes, sizes, weights, and their capabilities 
of position and arrangement. With these, then, does he undertake to 
build up the universe. It is impossible not to admire the grandeur 
and boldness of such a conception as this. 

In more modern times, though we are fain to term certain bodies 
“elements ” on account of our experimental inability to reduce them 
to any simpler forms of matter, yet none the less are we persuaded 
that the apparently various forms of matter differ not essentially, but 
Only in intimate structure. It was suggested by Prout, in 1816, that 

TT. 15-264. | 27. 798, &c. | ° 1. 684, &c. | * I. 827. 
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hydrogen was the primordial matter, which by successive condensa- 
tions formed the other elements—a hypothesis analogous to that of 
Heraclitus, hydrogen being substituted for fire. Being founded, 
however, on an untenable assumption, it had regretfully to be laid 
aside. In late years, however, Sir W. Thomson’s (Lord Kelvin) 
vortex ring theory of the atoms has enabled the hypothesis to be 
revived in (as Wurtz remarks) a less objectionable form, and one, 
moreover, bearing a strong likeness to the Democritan and Lucretian 
conception. At any rate, the student of organic chemistry especially 
feels the force of Lucretius’s remark that the atoms can accomplish 
a vast deal by a mere change of arrangement ; seeing as he does how 
two bodies composed of exactly the same elements, and having, too, 
precisely the same number of atoms of each in the molecule, yet by 
a difference in the structure of these molecules can differ consider- 
ably in their properties. (Isomerism.) And now let us consider the 
remaining foundation of our poet’s philosophy. 

One of the most transcendent merits of the philosophy of the 
“De Rerum Natura” is, as has been pointed out by Professor 
Sellar, its assertion of the reign of Law in the operations of Nature. 
One of the chief grounds on which its veneration for Epicurus is 
based is that he unfolded the majesty of Law ; he showed what 
could and what could not happen ; how to the powers of everything 
is set a fixed limit, to go beyond or transgress which is not within 
the power of things to accomplish. From this principle is shown the 
baselessness of certain fears which had troubled and disturbed man- 
kind, and the impossibility of certain combinations, for it is said 
“ Scilicet id certa fieri ratione necessust.” ! 

But at first sight it seems an unwarrantable stretch of indulgence 
to give a philosophy which maintained the hypothesis of chance and 
the “fortuitous concourse” of atoms the glory of having asserted 
the government by Law. It may fairly be asked, “‘ Howcould it be 
possible to dogmatically assert ‘what could and what could not 
arise’ if all be the result of a fortuitous concourse?” It will be 
interesting, therefore, to inquire how far we may give Lucretius the 
credit of having been an expounder of the grand doctrine of Law 
in the natural world. And in the first place, we may remark that 
the theory of the “ fortuitous concourse,” as set forth by our poet, is 
not so repugnant to (indeed, it is quite consistent with) the concep- 
tion of Law, as the meaning of the phrase would seem to convey. 
For the teaching of Lucretius on this point is as follows. From 
the very first the atoms had, as part of their peculiar nature, certain 
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inherent properties, capabilities, and affinities! Now, the first 
prime cause in the construction of the universe was their property 
of motion. The atoms by this motion of theirs traversed the infinite 
void, and, meeting with other atoms clashed with them, and by 
these impacts fresh motions were engendered. If two atoms on 
collision were unsuited the one to the other—that is, if their 
affinities, &c., were not satisfied those of the one by the other—no 
combination could result. By degrees, however, after infinite 
experiments, in which all other possible combinations had been tried 
without result, all those atoms which were able mutually to 
satisfy each other’s capabilities and affinities came together and 
formed a permanent combination. Thus all those “first prin- 
ciples” which were mutually fitted to join each other and form 
“earth” were united into a close congeries, while those atoms 
which entangled in these were yet unsuited to form part of this 
union were expelled by the blows and collisions of the several 
“seeds ” composing earth, and, like meeting with like, formed other 
bodies, such as air, ether, &c.? Clearly, the idea of a fixed law 
runs through all this account. These combinations of atoms are 
bound by certain conditions which cannot be transgressed. This 
infinite experiment theory of Lucretius, false or true, is not indeed 
unlike that of some modern scientists which we have heard expressed 
in almost similar language. That Lucretius held the doctrine of the 
“fortuitous concourse” cannot, therefore, be urged as a valid ob- 
jection to his claim. But we must confess with regret that he just 
comes short of asserting the universality of law. There are times 
when he falters and wavers in his allegiance to this grand truth ; 
when there is in his philosophy a struggle between law and some- 
thing else—call it what you will, but which is not law. This is 
sufficiently shown in the doctrine of the “clinamen” or “ declinatio 
atomorum,” which Lucretius, as a good Epicurean, of course taught. 
According to this notion, the atoms turn aside from their straight 
course a little at some point in their journey down the void, 
though neither is there any fixed time at which they do this, nor 
any particular spot where it must take place. This deflection is, 
however, so slight that it can only just be called a deflection, lest 
it should be said that bodies fall obliquely, which sense (which is an 
infallible judge) would refute.* It is difficult to conceive anything 
more contradictory to the conception of an orderly government 


' The ‘* Vis atomorum” of the Epicurean disputant in the De Natura 
Deorum. 
* See V. 416-508. | * II, 216-224 and II. 243. 
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of the universe by law than this. The “necessity ” of Democritus 
was truly preferable to this “regnum et licentia atomorum” of 
Epicurus and Lucretius. There are also other and minor instances 
in which we may see this hesitation between law and caprice, as, 
for instance, in the conflict of the words “ratio... casu... 
forte,” ' when he essays to explain the cause of disease. We can- 
not, therefore, unreservedly and freely award to the philosophy of 
Lucretius the praise which a full acknowledgment of this principle 
would deserve. 

Having now considered the broad principles, let us then descend 
and glance at some of the more particular tenets characteristic of the 
science of Lucretius, beginning with the atomic theory. 

Two things only are to our poet sui generis—Matter and the 
Vacuum. All others are mere accidents and incidents of these: 
With regard to the first mentioned, having proved that it cannot be 
destroyed, he next essays to demonstrate that neither can it be in- 
finitely divided, but that there remain certain particles so small that 
the sense is not cognisant of them, which cannot by any means be 
broken up. These atoms, according to him, are not all of one shape 
or size. Some are smooth and round; these compose substances 
which give pleasure to the senses. Some are hooked and jagged ; 
these pain the senses. Others, moreover, are slightly angular; 
they enter into the composition of bodies which neither give 
absolute pain nor pleasure, but rather tickle the organs of per- 
ception. For example : those atoms which, impinging on the nostrils, 
produce the sensation of a pleasant smell, are smoother and freer from 
asperities than those which give rise to the opposite effect ; and so 
on. Again, the atoms of iron or stone are larger than those of heat 
or fire, which latter are, however, larger than those which compose 
the lightning.? 

The material theory of smell here set forth is in part still retained, 
though of course we do not go to the length of asserting that un- 
pleasant smells are caused by sharp lacerating particles, nor that the 
opposite sensation has its origin in those which are nicely rounded 
off! It is, perhaps, in these shallow attempts to explain sensation, 
that one realises most vividly to what a degree the old philosophers 
underrated the difficulty of the problems which they had set them- 
selves to solve. 

Although men of science would be loth to accept an atomic theory 
deduced from such speculative reasonings as those of Lucretius, yet 
that matter is made up of /eas?s is a conclusion from which, when 
the phenomena of physics and chemistry are attentively considered, 
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there appears to be no possibility of escape. Matter then, not being 
infinitely divisible, the next and most natural question is, ‘‘ What is 
the nature of these atoms?” Tothis question there have been many 
answers, but none of them quite satisfactory. Lucretius conceived 
them to be absolutely solid, hard bodies containing no vacuity, and 
hence indivisible, eternal, and free from all manner of change.! The 
view that the atoms were hard solids was also favoured by Newton ; 
but it fails to explain their perfect elasticity, and it is also (as Wurtz 
remarks) hard to conceive that indivisible solids should be of different 
sizes. The most ingenious as well as the most startling view comes 
from Sir W. Thomson (now Lord Kelvin), which we have already 
referred to.” Paradoxical as it seems we might almost designate his 
hypothesis as an immaterial theory of matter. For, according to 
him, each atom of matter is a vortex ring in that all-pervading medium 
the Ether, thus, as has been pointed out, putting the perception of 
matter on precisely the same footing as our perception of light or 
radiant heat—viz. as “‘ a mode of motion of the ether.” But to return 
to Lucretius and his philosophy. 

No nice distinctions troubling his mind, he secures motion for his 
atoms as a property® by virtue of their weight. This motion of theirs 
carries them perpendicularly downwards through space. Having now 
shown that all things result by the conglomeration of primordial 
bodies, eternal, free from change, and endowed with motion, his next 
care is to find a reason which will explain the meeting of atoms with 
atoms to form compounds. And here, following Epicurus, a pitfall 
is sagaciously avoided, into which he might very well have been 
betrayed. It was open to him to assert that atoms meet with atoms 
owing to their different weights, whereby a swifter motion was given 
to the heavier than to the lighter body. But recognising the not too 
evident fact that all bodies, whether light or heavy, fall zz vacuo with. 
exactly the same velocities, the apparent difference in swiftness when 
falling in the air being due to effects produced by that medium," he 
has to seek elsewhere for an explanatiun. 

In order, therefore, to account for these combinations of atoms 
our philosopher assumes that they do not always move in exact 
straight lines, ze. their directions of motion are not always and 


' I, 609-614. 

2 Strange as it may seem, this explanation was in a great measure anticipated 
by Descartes. 

* «Prima moventur enim per se primordia rerum.’—II. 133. 

‘ This was one of the points in which Epicurus corrected the physics of 
Democritus, this latter asserting that heavy bodies did fall faster than light ones. 

* The experimental procf of this principle was furnished by Galileo, 
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everywhere quite parallel, silencing any objections to this view by 
pointing out the impossibility of proving the-opposite.' This is not 
the only place where Lucretius would have us accept as true a 
theory the only merit of which is that it cannot be proved false. But 
in this he is only following out faithfully that dogma of Epicurus, which 
Munro thus clearly expresses : ‘‘ Whatever could be brought to the 
test of sense and was confirmed by it was true ; all opinions, again, 
which could not be brought to such a test, and at the same time 
were not contradicted by it, were to be held to be equally true.”? So 
great is his antagonism to the religion of his countrymen that he is 
satisfied, when he is unable to do more, if he can but point out some 
natural process which may possibly have produced such and such a 
result, provided that he demonstrate that it can arise without the 
necessity for supposing supernatural intervention. This postulate of 
the “clinamen” is also used by the Epicureans to explain the 
existence of free-will, this, according to them, having its birth from 
the tendency of the atoms to decline a little from the straight course. 
Naturally enough this assumption was soundly ridiculed by the 
opponents of Epicurus, and, along with the doctrine of the guasi 
corpus, quasi sanguis, furnished a butt for the amusement of self- 
satisfied critics of the type of the Academic Cotta in the “De Natura 
Deorum.” Cicero elsewhere scornfully asks whether the atoms cast 
juts which shall decline and which shall not. But, having postu- 
lated this dogma, of necessity atoms must clash with atoms, and so 
by their meeting cause the formation of things. 

And now we come to the next division of Lucretius’s theory of 
atoms, z.¢. his kinetic theory of matter, which bears a strange like- 
ness to the modern doctrine, and in which he perhaps approaches 
most nearly the speculations of modern science. Indeed, with the 
interpolation of a little scientific jargon about the “ mean free path,” 
“‘average diameter of the molecules,” &c., his description might 
almost pass for a text-book of the kinetic theory of matter of our 
own day ! 

The motion which the atoms had originally, he declares, is not 
lost when they unite to form complex bodies ; for the particles com- 
posing a body are never still, but know no rest, flying hither and 
thither, coming into collision with each other, then rebounding only 
tu strike again, and so on to eternity-— 


' II. 243-250, 
* See the epistle of Epicurus to Herodotus in the tenth book of Diog. Laértius. 
3 De Fato xx 
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. » for it seemed 

A void was made in Nature ; all her bonds 
Crack’d ; and I saw the flaring atom-streams 
And torrents of her myriad universe, 
Ruining along the illimitable inane, 
Fly on to clash together again, and make 
Another and another frame of things 
For ever. 

— Tennyson's ** Lucretius.” 


Those atoms which on striking each other rebound only to a 
short distance, owing to the multitude of collisions, and whose 
motions are thus confined to a small space, being “stopt by their 
mutual twinings,” compose hard and dense substances such as iron 
and the rock. In those cases where they have more freedom of path 
and when struck are able to rebound farther, and where consequently 
the number of impacts is less—of them are formed the less dense 
bodies such as the air. In other cases, again, the primary atoms of 
things wander through the great Inane and do not form combinations 
with each other—solitary wanderers they through the Void 
profound.! 

The atoms have always been in “perpetual motion” from the 
first, and will ever remain so ;? and it is this inherent motion 
which is the cause of the formation of new combinations and the 
breaking up of the old. Moreover, although the number of impacts 
among the molecules is so many, yet it is not sufficient now and then 
to prevent the release of particles, which are thus liberated from 
their bonds.? Such, then, is a brief summary of the kinetic theory of 
Lucretius, which is, as far as it goes, unexceptionable.* Two things, 
then, according to him, are indestructible—matter and motion. 
Take these two ideas together and we have a crude expression of 
the great experimental truth of the “ conservation of energy.” Asan 
illustration of his assertion that occasionally solitary atoms break 
loose from their unions, we may take the case of our atmosphere. 
We know that in passing through space we are losing particles of our 
aérial envelope by reason of this very motion of the molecules. 
But this loss is made up to us by the accession of fresh particles of 
matter from those regions of Space we are travelling through. These 
latter will therefore correspond to the free and uncombined “ seeds” 
which Lucretius conceives to peregrinate the universe. 

Now, as this paper does not profess to be an exhaustive analysis 


1 See II, 62-111. | ? II. 297-299. 
+I. 1024-1048. 
* The atoms ‘‘ collide, they recoil, they oscillate.” — Zyndal/. 
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of the philosophy contained in the “De Rerum Natura” (which 
would indeed be impossible within such limits), mention must be 
omitted of many things upon which I should have been discoursing— 
. ni iam sub fine laborum 
Vela traham et terris festinem advertere proram. 

We will, therefore, conclude with a brief notice of the Lucretian 
astronomy, which, if it does not display any marked degree of 
sagacity, is at least curious and amusing. It is indeed both curious 
and absurd, and it is in this department, perhaps, that he comes 
nearest deserving Creech’s stricture. When we state that, according 
to him, the sun, moon, and stars are about the size they seem to us, 
possibly a little larger or a trifle less ;' that the sequence of night 
and day may be explained on the supposition that the sun is anni- 
hilated daily, and is every morning re-created by the streaming 
together of fiery atoms ;? that the cause of the sun’s yearly journey- 
ings may probably be the existence of two currents of air going in 
contrary directions, each coming into operation at an appointed 
time, the one driving the sun from the summer signs to the regions 
of frost, while the action of the other is to propel it back from these 
dismal parts and to restore it again to the grateful realms of heat >— 
it will be seen how far divorced his notions are from anything like 
our own. But even here, amid much chaff, we may now and again 
come upon the grain of truth, and, wherever our poet does hit upon 
a correct theory, he is usually abreast of even our nineteenth-century 
science. As an example may be taken a passage in the fifth book, 
to which Tyndall deservedly applies the term “remarkable.” This 
is occasioned by the necessity for some explanation of the fact that 
although the sun is only as big as it appears to be, yet it can pour 
forth such an abundance of genial and life-giving light and heat. 
Lucretius recognises this objection to his statement, and he 
endeavours to remove it by the analogy of a small spring of water 
fertilising large districts of land. But this does not quite satisfy his 
acute perceptions, and he gives as an additional reason the hypothesis 
contained in the following lines: “ Perchance also the sun, beaming 
on high with his rosy torch, may possess about him much fire with 
dark heat which is manifested by no brilliance, so that being heat- 
bearing it may greatly increase the potency of his rays.”* The best 
comment on the foregoing passage will be found in these werds of 
Tyndall’s: “ .. . Besides its luminous rays, the sun pours forth 

' 'V. 564-5901. 

2 V. 658-665. The notions that the sun was kindled afresh daily, and that 
it was no bigger than it seems, originated from Heraclitus, 

3 V. 637-642. | * V. 610-614. 
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a multitude of other rays more powerfully calorific than the luminous 
ones, but entirely unsuited to the purposes of vision.” This passage, 
containing as it does the utterance of modern science, reads almost 
like a paraphrase of the verses of the old Roman philosopher. The 
expression, too, “czecis fervoribus,” reminds us forcibly of the “dark” 
or “ invisible ” heat rays we talk so much about now. 

The theory of Lucretius that there are currents of air which 
carry the planets along in their courses is a curious one, but it is not 
without a more modern counterpart ; and we can well imagine that 
it would be the most obvious explanation that would offer itself to a 
system-monger eagerly searching after a plausible reason for the 
phenomena in question. We find, moreover, that that somewhat 
erratic genius, Kepler, invented the theory of a vortex of an im- 
material fluid which, perpetually circling round the sun, carried in its 
train the planets, just as a stream would a boat on its surface. No 
great stretch of imagination is needed to detect the similarity between 
this conception and that of our poet. 

The whole of the Lucretian astronomy is a faithful reflex of both 
the doctrine and spirit of that of Epicurus as set forth in his letter 
to Pythocles in the tenth book of Laértius. In both we find the same 
careless disregard of the principles on which true science is based ; 
the same listlessness (if we may term it so) and utter want of interest 
in the subject under discussion ; the same curious delight in tacitly 
admitting at almost every other line that their so-called explanations 
are mere guesswork, covering a profound ignorance of the true theory ; 
and, lastly, the same discouragement of any attempt to find out the 
truth by original research. These traits are well shown where he 
deals with the rival theories concerning the cause of the phases of 
the moon: the phenomenon, he says, may be explained by supposing 
the moon to be luminous in one half only, and to possess a rotary 
motion, “... As the Babylonian doctrine of the Chaldees refuting 
the theory of the astrologers strives to prove contrary to it, just as if 
that could not be quite as possible which each of them contends for, 
or that there were any considerations why you should adopt this 
explanation less than that.”! Truly a very easy-going sort of science ! 
Perhaps, however, on a closer comparison, one may allow that 
Lucretius in some of these matters has shown himself a little less of 
an invertebrate than his master, though there is but little to choose 
between them in this branch of natural philosophy. 


Et iam tempus equum fumantia solvere colla. 


E. W. ADAMS, 
1V. 727-730. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
A PANTOUM. 


N early dinner after church, 
An easy-chair, a cheerful fire, 
New books inviting my research— 
What more could any one desire ? 


An easy-chair, a cheerful fire : 
Just forty winks to rest the eyes— 
What more could any one desire ? 
Behold, six uninvited flies ! 


Just forty winks to rest the eyes ; 
A rare indulgence is a doze ; 

Behold, six uninvited flies, 
Baiting my inoffensive nose ! 


A rare indulgence is a doze ; 
Quite wide-awake I cannot keep 
Baiting my inoffensive nose, 
Flies will not let me fall asleep. 


Quite wide-awake I cannot keep— 
Something is crawling on my brow. 
Flies will not let me fall asleep, 
A brace is kissing me just now. 


Something is crawling on my brow ; 
Three flies explore my ear and eye 
A brace is kissing me just now ; 
I capture one triumphantly. 


Three flies explore my ear and eye, 
Two warm their feet upon my cheek ; 
I capture one triumphantly, 
And well-earned rest in slumber seek. 





Sunday Afternoon. 


Two warm their feet upon my cheek : 
I muse on Egypt’s plague of yore, 
And well-earned rest in slumber seek, 
Wishing the flies would cease to’ bore. 


I muse on Egypt’s plague of yore, 
I nap by fits and wake with starts, 
Wishing the flies would cease to bore, 
Ere that my leisure hour departs. 


I nap by fits and wake with starts ; 
Let me arouse myself to read, 
Ere that my leisure hour departs. 
Why should these madding flies succeed ? 


Let me arouse myself to read, 
New books inviting my research ; 
Why should these madding flies succeed 
An early dinner after church ? 


S. SWITHIN. 
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LOWLANDS VERSUS HIGHLANDS. 


F ten people were asked what kind of scenery is most calculated 
to “produce” poets, nine at least would at once reply in favour 
of mountainous and striking surroundings. 

The fact is exactly the opposite. There is no doubt that hills, moors, 
and bold scenery generally, are infinitely more popular than the flats 
and fen-lands, in spite of a spasmodic interest in the latter, when the 
Inverted Torch casts its shadow over the tomb of a Lowland Laureate. 

But it is not of Tennyson that we would now speak, excepting in so 
far as the initial conditions and subsequent outcome of his individu- 
ality help to prove the assertion that poets are almost always born in 
flat and tame districts, or else in a city which nullifies scenery. 

One thing is certain, that though surroundings may develop a 
poet they can never make one. A poem is like a plant, it has its 
root in nature, while its form depends upon culture or accidental 
circumstances ; and what is true of the poem is equally true of the 
poet, who may say with Ulysses, “I am a part of all that I have met.” 

In Abercromby’s ‘‘ Weather,” he proposes the quaint theory that 
the religion of a country is largely determined by the cheerfulness or 
depression climatically induced in its inhabitants. 

Certainly, the contrast between the ornate ritual of Italy or Spain, 
and the severe simplicity of Presbyterianism, is as sharp as between 
Spanish sunshine and Scotch mists, so far as outward effect is con- 
cerned. 

Be this as it may, natural surroundings afford a key to the 
national and individual temperament, which finds a more or less 
faithful expression in music and poetry. 

Far back, when Britain was being fought for by the old Celtic 
and Cymric tribes, a difference has been traced between the music 
of the Gaelic Celts of the Upland and that of the Cymry. 

The music of the Gaels was sweet, lively, and rapid ; that of the 
Cymry slower and more monotonous. 

The type of character found among the hills is usually more 
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patriotic and natural than in the flats, where it is more readily refined, 
analytical, and often morbid. Falstaff’s simile of melancholy is the 
“drone of a Lincolnshire bag-pipe.” Flat and extensive scenery en- 
courages the expansion of egoistic generalisation, but it does not ap- 
pear to inspire so much patriotic affection as is the case with hilly parts. 
The emigration that goes on from Lincolnshire and other flat counties 
is very large, while the Highlander is a most unwilling wanderer. 

If hilly countries are more poetically inspiring than the Lowlands, 
what a glorious poet Switzerland should have brought forth! But 
where is the poet of the Swiss ? 

We find Ruskin admitting, ‘‘ The Swiss certainly have no feelings 
respecting their mountains in any wise corresponding with ours. 
. . . The training for which the mountain children have to thank 
the Muotta Thal was in soundness of breath and sturdiness of 
limb, far more than in elevation of idea.” Their three great States 
are named not after their glorious peaks, but after their forests. 

Why does it so often happen that the sight of grand scenery 
awakens feelings of fervent emotion in the stranger, and no fine ap- 
preciation at all in those living amongst it? Who can recall the first 
glimpse he ever had of the snow-capped mountains, without acknow- 
ledging that it was a supreme moment in his life? A moment some 
have felt to be almost divine—an esthetic sacrament. 

The stately glacier-clad Alps rise from the deep blue water far 
up to where the sky glows like the heart of a sapphire above their 
awful crests, all dazzling and unearthly in their lonely beauty. 

The pilgrim and the sojourner may see all this with pure wonder 
and pleasure, but explain it how we may—by want of culture, unde- 
veloped intellectual appreciation, or effeteness of race—it is all the 
same as regards any result, for “there is silence on the hills ” whether 
of Switzerland or Greece. 

To quote Ruskin once more, “ The spirit of the hills is action, 
that of the Lowlands repose.” 

Without going into any tedious details of heredity or similar bye- 
causes, we will take a glance at some readily recollected names of 
poets who have been born away from mountains or very imposing 
hills, and then see how many exceptions there are by which to prove 
the rule. To many poets, as to Spenser, “ Merrie London” has been 
“a most kindly nurse.” 

Chaucer was born there. Prior, Milton, Pope, Gray, Hood 
Keats, Rogers, and Byron all saw the light first in London. 

Browning, a true poet of cities and the heart of man, was born at 
Camberwell. 
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Ruskin, who is surely a poet in his grand devotion to the beauti- 
ful, was a Londoner. 

Philip Bourke Marston, whose blindness hid from him the “ ever- 
lasting babel of the Euston Road,” lived there, though his fancy 
created a dream home among roses and lily-bells in the Wind 
Gardens. 

Shelley was born in Sussex, Collins at Chichester. 

The poet whom Byron called “ Nature’s sternest painter, yet the 
best,” was born on the flat ugly coast of Suffolk. 

Crabbe sang his own surroundings when he described 

A shaking fen... 
In dark tempestuous night. 
There never trod the foot of men, 
There flocked the fowl in wintry flight, 
There danced the moor’s deceitful light 
Above the pool where sedges grow. 

Another Lowland poet was Cowper. His life was passed in the 
quiet counties of Hertford, Huntingdon, and Buckingham, and he 
has shed a literary grace over the dull levels of the Ouse. 

Whether an admirer of Cowper or not, no one can question his 
pure taste, or the real enthusiasm he felt for the simple scenes he so 
lovingly lingers over. ; 

The ripples on the river and the very herbs were dear to him. 
The tall poplarsalong the banks of the creeping stream were his friends, 
and when the quivering of their tiny leaves was silenced, as the trees 
lay cut down upon the grass, the lonely man lamented over the 

Whispering shade of the cool colonnade, 
Where the winds play no longer and sing in the leaves, 
Nor Ouse on his bosom their image receives. 

Lincolnshire claims Jean Ingelow as a native of Boston, the fen- 
land capital, where the stately foreign-looking belfry of which she has 
sung, still stands out as a landmark for miles round as it did in days of 
old, when the blazing cresset flared from its lofty lantern, and the great 
bells clashed and chimed to warn the fenmen of the rising floods. 

The old Mayor climbed the Belfry Tower. 
The ringers rang by two, by three... . 
Play up, play up, ye Boston Bells ! 

Play all your changes, all your swells, 
Play up the ‘‘ Brides of Enderby !” 


Men say it was a stolen tide. 

The Lord that sent it He knows all, 
But in mine ear will aye abide 

The message that the Bells let fall. 
And awesome Bells they were to me, 
That in the dark rang ‘‘ Enderby!” 
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All is peaceful and torpid now ; even the flood fear has ceased to 
haunt the fens, since after a dry summer they are more likely to need 
irrigation than drainage. 

Old Fuller wrote: 

As God hath tempered the body together . . . assigning to each member the 
proper office thereof, so the same Providence hath so wisely blended the benefits 
of this county, that take collective Lincolnshire, and it is defective in nothing. 

This thorough-going championship of the best abused county 
in England is less likely to pass unchallenged than if the same 
words were adapted to the cultured life-work of the Laureate to 
whom Lincolnshire gave birth. 

Tennyson was saturated with the spirit of the Lowlands, and 
sang of what he saw. Born at Somersby, sent to school at Wain- 
fleet, which is near the coast, he knew the great plain from the 
woodland to the water’s edge. 

“Locksley Hall,” ‘“‘ Mariana of the Moated Grange,” and certain 
passages of “In Memoriam ” are unmistakably exact in their local 
colouring. 

To instance the first of the three poems alluded to, let the 
reader but see Skegness, the original setting of “ Locksley,” and the 
full force of many allusions will be understood at once. 

It is a curious place this Skegness-on-Sea, and if we had to describe 
it briefly, it would be as the Home of the Three Dimensions, since 
three straight lines express its actual appearance—a line of sand, a 
line of sea, and a line of sky. On the north, the sands run towards 
Winthorpe ; to the south, they stretch in an unbroken level down to 
Gibraltar Point ; the sea crawls up from the east ; and on the west, low 
dunes, fringed with shaggy tufts of sand-grass like pixie’s hair, form a 
natural high-water mark seldom reached now by the receding tides. 

A vast plain of marsh land begins at the edge of the coast, with 
dykes intersecting its wide treeless fields, until the wooded wold 
country rolls its royal green skirts down to the shelving border of the 
flats. 

But over all there broods an unique charm for those who can 
forgive the grim monotony of limitless outline. 

The peculiar melancholy—sometimes gentle, often terrible, but 
always there—captivates still, as it did in the days when Tennyson 
was young : 

Here about the beach I wandered, nourishing a youth sublime 
With the fairy tales of science and the long result of time. 


Here he stayed, in an old house lately pulled down, which was 
the original of 
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Locksley Hall, that in the distance overlooks the sandy tracts, 
And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring into cataracts. 
The gloomy burden of the poem is in complete sympathy with 
the influence of the weird scenery of the lonely coast. 
In “ Mariana” we have a fen picture drawn in the same sombre 


colours : 
Hard by a poplar shook alway, 


All silver green with gnarled bark. 
For leagues no other tree did mark 
The level waste, the rounding gray. 


We quote the well known passages from “In Memoriam,” which 
give an inimitably perfect idea of the view across the country from 
the wold to the North Sea. 

The very afflatus of the Lowlands lives in every line : 

Calm is the morn without a sound, 
Calm as to suit a calmer grief, 


And only thro’ the faded leaf 
The chestnut pattering to the ground ; 


Calm and deep peace on this high wold, 
And on these dews that drench the furze, 
And all the silvery gossamers 

That twinkle into green and gold ; 


Calm and still light on yon great plain, 
That sweeps with all its autumn bowers, 
And crowded farms and lessening towers 
To mingle with the bounding main : 


Calm and deep peace in this wide air, 
These leaves that redden to the fall ; 
And in my heart, if calm at all, 

If any caim, a calm despair. 

Before considering any complete exceptions to the rule, we must 
mention the names of four English poets who are partial exceptions, 
having been born in hilly, but not mountainous scenery. Southey 
and Chatterton were born at Bristol, and no one could call it flat 
where the Durdham Downs are within sight. Coleridge was born at 
Ottery St. Mary’s, in a lovely Devonshire village, but the Blue Coat 
School was his boyish home. Wordsworth was a native of West- 
moreland, and became a poet of the Lakes. 

The first real exception—a poet born amongst thoroughly 
romantic scenery—was Cedmon, whose wild Whitby home throws a 
powerful atmosphere around his half legendary figure. 

Strange that Yorkshire has never produced a great poet since 
this cowherd of the seventh century, when it can boast of far more 
bold landscapes on the moors and along the coast than Lincolnshire 
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possesses. Unless we force an allusion to the possibilities of poetic 
genius in the Bronté family, the record is a blank. 

Have we had a Welsh poet of any national note since Merlin and 
Taliesin ? 

In order to deal with the Highlands we must look at the Scotch 
poets ; but in doing so, we are met by the disconcerting fact that 
their two great poets were both born in the Lowlands. Scott was 
born at Edinburgh ; Burns in Ayrshire, where, “Out in the fields 
of Mossgiel, amid the birds and wild flowers of a Lowland farm, he 
learned his first lessons, and conned them with all his earnest heart 
as he held the handles of the plough.” 

Thomson was born in Roxburghshire, James Hogg was a Selkirk- 
shire shepherd, and Campbell was a native of Glasgow. As to 
Ossian, his claims are so merged in the distant past, that we can only 
rank him with Czdmon, as a brilliant, but legendary exception. 
Macpherson is, perhaps, in reality the most dona fide Highland poet 
we can find. 

Of poets with the inspiration of the hills and mountains strong 
upon them, we may mention Scott, whose love of the romantic 
scenery about Edinburgh was only surpassed by his enthusiasm for the 
mountains. What Ruskin calls the spirit of action throbs buoyantly in 
his verse, whether we honestly believe that verse to be poetry or not. 

Already there are many who would say Scott’s best poetry is 
enshrined in the prose of his novels. He was thoroughly alive to 
the impressiveness of— 

Each purple peak, each flinty spire 
Bathed in floods of living fire. . . 
Their rocky summits split and rent, 
Formed turret, dome, or battlement. 

Byron, though a Londoner by birth, and associated with 
Newstead’s quiet scenery, must be classed with the poets of the 
peaks, for his first strong impetus towards poetry came to him in 
Scotland. He was too tempestuous, too much absorbed by the 
“Sturm und Drang” of passionate life, to find Lowland quietude 
congenial. Sadly he dwells upon the days when youth was his, and 
the old affection for the hills swells up freshly as ever : 


Years have roll’d by Loch na Garr 

Since I left you. ... 

Yet still are you dearer than Albion’s plain. 
England ! thy beauties are tame and domestic 

To one who has roam’d on the mountains afar. 
Oh ! for the crags that are wild and majestic, 
The steep frowning glories of dark Loch na Garr. 
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The poetry of Burns is a gentle minor beside the vigorous moun- 
tain melodies of Scott, and the tender pathos of his style is 
essentially that of the Lowlands. It is argued by those whoclaim the 
great poetical superiority of the Highlander over the Lowlander, that 
the people as a mass are full of poetic imagination, and that the very 
existence of such a peasant-poet as Burns proves these innate qualities 
to be ready to burst forth whenever educational advantages shall be 
theirs. To this we can only reply that Burns does not represent the 
Highlanders ; and, as poetry cannot be hid long, ask in return, why 
more of it has not appeared ere this? We may be referred back to 
some of the sweet Scotch songs, and their charin we are fully pre- 
pared to acknowledge, but at the same time we need not forget that 
all countries have their imaginative folk-songs, no matter how 
primitive in their development—from the weird, crooning melody 
with which the coloured nurse sings of the far away “‘ Blue water,” 
to the European national varieties. Some are, of course, sweeter 
than others, and the Scotch song must ever rank high, though how 
many were composed by Lowland Scotch we shall never know now. 

So far, we have confined our ground to England and Scotland, 
with a remark upon the absence of poets among the Welsh moun- 
tains, while, as regards Ireland, Moore was born in Dublin, a city 
with fine scenery, but at present we have no singer from the most 
romantic part of the island. 

It must be thoroughly understood that we do not for an instant 
assert that there are no poets in hilly countries, but we ask why there 
are so very few, comparatively, and why poetry has died out to such 
a remarkable extent in such countries as Greece and Italy, while it 
never seems to have existed in Switzerland ? 

Look at the giants of Germany—Goethe, Schiller, and Heine. 
Heine was born at Diisseldorf, not at all in a wild or romantic 
locality. Schiller was a native of Marbach, which is not particularly 
remarkable either. Goethe was born at Frankfort-am-Maine, which 
is decidedly flat, the highest hills in view being the Taunus, lower 
than the Malverns, and the pine-woods near the river supply the 
highest ground upon which the inhabitants wander. We have 
purposely left Shakespeare, our greatest English poet, out of the 
list until we spoke of Goethe, in order to point out emphatically 
that both were born in quiet scenery, Shakespeare’s home at 
Stratford being the very reverse of wild or hilly ; yet who is there 
among the mountains like these poets of the Lowlands ? 

France comes next. Molitre was born in Paris, which is flat. 
Voltaire was a Parisian also, and we instinctively class these two 
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representative men with Sheridan and Pope, both of whom were 
born in a city. Victor Hugo may be taken as an exception to the 
general rule ; he was born at Besancon, where the Jura is in sight. 

The two great dramatic poets of Spain, Lope de Vega and 
Calderon, were born at Madrid, upon an elevated plain. 

Camoens was a native of Lisbon, which is extremely beautiful. 

Italy may be represented by Dante, Tasso, Ariosto, and Petrarch. 
Florence is so charmingly situated, that Dante and Boccaccio had 
both scenery around them calculated to enrich poetic fancy. Of 
course it is difficult to find any part of Italy that is not attractive 
and interesting. Tasso’s birthplace, Sorrento, is on the hills, but a 
band of plain separates them from the bay. Ariosto was born at 
Reggio, which is on a plain ; and Petrarch’s native place, Arezzo, 
is also on the flats. 

This gives three German poets, all born away from the mountains ; 
three French poets, two of whom were born in a level urban locality ; 
two Spanish poets, both born in a city on a high plain ; one Portu- 
guese poet, born in a beautiful city ; five Italians, two of whom 
were born in a city, one in striking scenery, and two on a plain. 

This very incomplete and bird’s-eye glance at the continental 
poets shows a balance in favour of the theory that they are not found 
in the most romantic and mountainous parts. 

It is the same with the three American poets, Longfellow, Edgar 
Poé, and Walt Whitman, who, though born in varied scenery, all 
convey the distinct impression of having been influenced by other 
natural beauties rather than mountains. Longfellow’s inspiration 
was drawn far more from the “forest primeval,” “the pines and 
the hemlocks,” than from any lofty heights. Poé found in the sea 
his most sympathetic antiphon, whether of music or of gloom. 
Whitman sang of “the Body and the Soul of the Modern Man.” 
When he was a youth his associations were of the sea, and “the 
spreading Hempstead plains in the middle of Long Island.” He 
says, “I have often been out on the edges of these plains toward 
sundown, and can yet recall in fancy . . . the cool of the slightly 
aromatic evening air, and note the sunset.’’ It is in the forest and 
the sea that he sought his “ manly strophe.” In the “Song of the 
Redwood Tree” he hears 

A murmuring, fateful, giant voice out of the earth and sky, 
Voice of a mighty dying tree in the redwood forest dense. 

Whether he stands ‘‘on the beach at night alone, as the old 
mother sways her to and fro singing her husky song,” or is “ filled 
with all the voices of the universe,” as he hears the “ proud music of 
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the storm,” it is ever by “the shores of the water... . In. the 
dimness of the solemn shadowy cedars” that the “ gray brown bird” 
sang “the carol of death, and a verse for him I love.” 

Space forbids any further examples, though the atmosphere sug- 
gested by Matthew Arnold’s pictures of the “star sown vault of 
heaven, and the lit sea’s unquiet way,” is as distinctly individual to 
his poetry as the spirit of Swinburne’s poems seems to be shadowed 
—full of beauty, sadness, and the sea—in two of his own short lines— 

The land hath two lords that are deathless, 

Death’s self, and the sea. 
Rossetti’s love of the “wandering water,” of glowing art, and of 
nature’s melancholy, never appears to extend to the mountains. 

Without any attempt to make cosmopolitan poets locally repre- 
sentative, or to allude to either heredity cr association, the fact 
remains, that there is an absence of imaginative genius just where we 
should most naturally look for it. 

Among the meadows and corn lands the air is pulsing with the 
singing of wild birds, but high upon the mountains all is still. Is it 
so with the poets? Perhaps Bjornson’s words about grand scenery 
contain some explanation: “If you do not rise above it, it will 
crush you.” 

Is it so strange, after all, that it should be in the far-sweeping 
fenlands—the haunt of Guthlac, Hereward, and Hugh—that the 
breath of poetry stirs? 

Where the land is still dreamy, in remote solitudes where red 
poppies nod, and great dusky moths flit through the grasses by the 
pools ; where the twilight of the world still lingers, and we may 
catch faint echoes of music-beats from afar, “like linnets in the 
pauses of the wind”—for the air is heavy with memories more 
exquisite than hope. 


E. RAYLEIGH VICARS. 
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Scott’s “Farr Map oF PERTH.” 


F I have paid of late attention, which some may judge excessive, 
to Sir Walter Scott, it is, first, because he is far and away the 
most interesting English (or Scottish) man of letters concerning 
whom anything authoritative is known ; and secondly, because the 
appearance of Mr. Lang’s new edition of the Waverley Novels 
furnishes me with constant temptation to recur to the theme. Scott’s 
very weaknesses, inconceivable as some of them seem, endear him 
tous. His worth meanwhile shines, and flames, and dances like 
the sun on an Easter morning. The alteration by Mr. Lang of 
the arrangement of Scott himself when he issued the immortal series 
in forty-eight volumes enables us to trace more easily the fatal 
effect of the overwork, undertaken under a strong sense of respon- 
sibility, beneath which Scott’s intellect gave way, and to which 
ultimately his life succumbed. Scott’s latest editor includes “‘ The 
Fair Maid of Perth” among the works written while still in the full 
possession of his powers, and traces decadence in its successor 
“ Anne of Geierstein,” and, I suppose, collapse in “ Count Robert of 
Paris.” I am disposed to regard this view as too favourable. To 
my thinking, signs of decay of style and method are painfully evident 
in “The Fair Maid of Perth,” which I have always felt lacking in 
sympathy and in some respects perverse. Hal of the Wynd is, with 
all Scott’s effort to ennoble him, a common swash-buckler, and his 
Valentine is an uninteresting and preaching little Puritan; Bonthron 
is as bad as Barnardine doubled with Ragozine. Scott’s touch 
failed him, indeed, in dealing with nearly all the characters, and for 
once the sympathy for which he bids is denied him. In the censure 
I am, of course, comparing with himself, and his shade can scarcely 
be humiliated when the only outside comparisons on which I venture 
are from Shakespeare. 
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HAL OF THE Wynp. 


AM inclined to think that Scott would not in his early life have 

demanded our admiration for a character such as Harry Gow 
or Hal of the Wynd. Soldiers of fortune, murderers, and villains 
of all sorts he gives us, and he has a certain respect for the in- 
stinct of combat. Few of his characters are more popular than 
his Dugald Dalgetty in “The Legend of Montrose.” Over his 
pedantry and his care for the main chance, Scott lingers caressingly. 
It is easy to see that this follower of Gustavus Adolphus is dear to 
the heart of his creator. So far, however, from challenging our 
admiration for his moral character, Scott makes his real soldiers 
and his noblemen accept him only for the sake of expediency, and 
speak of him with withering contempt. Bothwell, in “Old Mor- 
tality,” is a reckless persecutor, and has but small mercy on those 
with whom he is sent to deal. Scott, however, though he assigns 
—as he is always quite disposed to do—sufficient respect to his 
birth, is no more disposed to pardon his excesses or cruelty than he is 
those of the enthusiast Balfour of Burley, by whose hand he perishes. 
I might go through the Waverley Novels and show that Scott, while 
painting men “jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel,” or 
even robbers and caterans, such as Rob Roy, never seeks to associate 
blood-thirstiness with moral worth until he paints the armourer of 
Perth. This man even has vindication for some of his outrages. It 
may also be pleaded that characters such as this were of the time. 
Scott shows the smith, however, apart from his blood-lust— considerate, 
tender, and even a bit of a moralist. In this character I see the 
strongest proof of Scott’s waning powers. To these, at least, I 
choose to attribute it, rather than hazard the suggestion that his 
nature had become subdued to that it worked in, until he was 
growing as fond of gore as the producer of the modern novel of 
adventure. 


BorRDER ANIMOSITIES. 


ND this brings me to another aspect of the matter—local 
expressions of derision, disapproval, discontent, mutual 
jealousies, rivalries, hatreds, and the like. The most conspicuously 
comic illustration of international dislike was when one of Napoleon’s 
generals or attendants, I forget which, but the story is well known, 
would not leave him alone with a visitor from Corsica, adding, to the 
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face of Napoleon, himself a Corsican, that he mistrusted all those 
damned fellows. Animosities and dislikes are, of course, strongest 
immediately across the borders of two countries. What English lad 
has not learned of the misdeeds of Taffy, otherwise Davy, the 
Welshman and the thief, and of the evil fate that befell him at the 
hands of his justly-incensed neighbours on the other side the border ? 
I know of no similar nursery rhyme concerning the Debateable Land 
and its occupants. On the borders between England and Scotland, 
however, feuds were more bitter than on the Welsh border, and 
lasted until a much later period. The forays were incessant and 
bloody, and of constant recurrence. Far too serious were they to be 
the subject of banter or of proverb. Their incidents and Aéripéties were 
indeed better suited to the heroical ballad, which is wholly occupied 
with them. Our constant feud with the French during the period 
when we occupied the most fertile portions of France has enriched 
French folklore with matter not too gratifying to the vanity of 
Englishmen. I have myself heard the mistral called the English 
wind by a Provencal farmer, coupled with the explanation that from 
England came neither good man nor good wind. We need go no 
further in the search after animosities than the term /erfide Albion 
still applied to us by our Gallic neighbours. 


FoLk SATIRE IN ENGLISH DISTRICTs. 


NE need not go abroad, however, in search of impolite terms. 
We can be sufficiently discourteous to each other, as when we 
speak of Essex Calves. Some counties and districts naturally fare 
better than others in this respect. A Yorkshire Tyke conveys the 
idea of sturdiness as well as unamiability, but nothing will force any- 
thing but an unflattering significance upon calf. Foote, always insolent 
and ill-natured, after a dispute with a squire who said that he came 
from Essex, pretended to be interested in the information, saying, 
“Indeed! Who drove you?” Northumberland, which Mr. Swinburne 
idolises, finds, so far as I am aware, no censor, the only rhyme con- 
cerning its sons that I can find in Mr. Northall’s “English Folk- 
Rhymes,” to which I have previously referred my readers, being con- 
tained in the distich 


‘* Northumberland, hasty and hot, 
Westmorland to prod the Scot.” 


It is towns, however, rather than districts, that as a rule are worst 
treated. We hear, it is true, in “ Notes and Queries” of 
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“ Bedfordshire bull-dogs, 
Hertfordshire hedgehogs, 
Buckinghamshire great fools ;” 


and of 
‘* Cheshire bred, 


Strong i’ th’ arm, but weak i’ th’ head.” 
On the other hand, Grendon Underwood, in Buckinghamshire, is 


declared 
** The dirtiest town that ever stood,” 


In Gloucestershire we hear of 
‘* Beggarly Bisley, 
Strutting Stroud, 
Hampton poor, 
And Painswick proud.” 


Kent has incurred special obloquy. We thus hear how 
*« Deal, Dover, and Harwich [which is not in Kent], 
The Devil gave his daughter in marriage ; 
And by a codicil to his will 
He added Helvoet and the Brill.” 


And are told also of 


** Deal savages, Canterbury parrots, 
Dover sharps, and Sandwich carrots.” 


Rhyme, it will be seen, has a good deal to do with the selection of 
epithet. And, again, we are instructed that 


‘* Between Wickham and Welling 
There’s not an honest man dwelling.” 


I have omitted all reference to the wise men of Gotham. Most 
ungallant of utterances is that concerning Heptorstall, in Lanca- 


shire— 


‘* In Halifax there’s many a pretty girl, 
In Heptonstall there’s none.” 


A terrible imputation is cast upon Winwick, that 


** The church at little Winwick 
It stands upon a sod, 
And when a maid is married there 
The steeple gives a nod.” 


Here I will quit my subject. 


GUILDHALL PUBLICATIONS. 


HE Library Committee of the Corporation of the City of 
London is doing admirable service in printing the records 
and other documents preserved in its archives. Some years ago it 
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gave, under the editorship of Mr. John E. Price, F.S.A., a handsome 
and finely illustrated volume on the Guildhall and its treasures. 
This was followed but recently by the Calendar of Wills enrolled 
in the Court of Husting—a work of indescribable importance to 
antiquaries and genealogists, to the merits of which I drew attention 
at the time of its appearance. This work was edited by Dr. Reginald 
R. Sharpe, Records Clerk in the office of the Town Clerk of the 
City of London. Under the same admirably competent supervision 
has now appeared the first of three volumes, entitled “ London and 
the Kingdom.” The idea of this was suggested by a phrase used 
by Mr. W. J. Loftie, F.S.A., who says, “It would be interesting 
to go over all the recorded instances in which the City of London 
interfered directly in the affairs of the Kingdom. Such a survey 
would be the history of England as seen from the walls of the 
Guildhall.” Such a history Dr. Sharpe will shortly give us, the 
first instalment having now appeared.' It is the political history 
of the City that Dr. Sharpe illustrates, principally from its own 
archives. This aspect, as he says, has scarcely been regarded by 
previous writers. Yet the geographical position of London and the 
remarkable courage and enterprise of its inhabitants have made its 
interference or its adhesion to a side always important and not seldom 
decisive. 


Lonpon’s Po.LiTicat ACTION. 


T is pleasant to find that the influence exercised by the City has 
always been on the side of freedom. Readers of constitu- 
tional history are, of course, aware of this. They know that in the 
mighty struggle of the Commonwealth, London was constantly 
loyal to the Parliament ; that London train bands, without ex- 
perience, defeated the highly-trained soldiers of the King; and 
that it was not until the establishment of a new tyranny that 
London, held down by a strong military force, began to coquet with 
the Royalist. This portion of our civic records has not, however, 
yet been reached, Dr. Sharpe’s first volume extending only to the 
death of Elizabeth. In this earlier period, however, the action of 
the citizens was always similar. They resisted the tyranny and 
oppression of kings, and insisted on the maintenance of their charters. 
The side London espoused was almost always successful, and the 
part it took in opposing rebellion was active and honourable. Who 
can doubt that the rebellion of Wyatt would have been successful 


? Longmans. 
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had London opened its doors to his followers ? Among the instances 
of London’s action to which Dr. Sharpe draws attention in the por- 
tion now issued are the contest between Stephen and Matilda, in 
which London held the balance ; the tyranny of Longchamp, the 
overthrow of which was the City’s work ; the great charter, in the 
wresting of which from the reluctant king the barons were backed up 
by the citizens ; and the conquest of Aquitaine, and practically of 
France, by Edward III. and Henry V., with money which London 
supplied. These instances might be multiplied. It is impossible 
to do full justice to this spirited and laudable undertaking until 
its completion and the appearance of the index. The more picturesque 
chapters of the book have probably appeared ; what is to come, 
however, is of more immediate and more obvious, if not of more vital, 
importance. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





